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This Issue in Brief 


What is the function of the psychiatric clinic? 
What should be the purpose and content of the 
psychiatrist’s report to the court? How does the pro- 
bation officer utilize the facilities and services of the 
psychiatric clinic? These subjects are discussed in 
a series of three articles. In the first, ““The Function 
of the Psychiatric Clinic in the Juvenile Court,” 
Dr. Milton E. Kirkpatrick reviews the type of 
service which clinics should render. The function 
of the psychiatric clinic, he contends, is allied to 
and indistinguishable from the juvenile court’s 
ultimate aim to assist the child in attaining the 
best adjustment of which he is capable. 


“Subconjunctival hemorrhage with periorbital ex- 
travasation” in medical terminology is a black 
eye! But resorting to such technical verbiage in 
psychiatric reports is neither necessary nor smart, 
asserts Dr. Winfred Overholser, distinguished psy- 
chiatrist and head of the Government’s Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, who discusses for us the nature 
of “The Psychiatrist’s Report to the Court.” Ac- 


cording to Dr. Overholser, the report should be in. 


understandable language and should include those 
findings which will aid the court in determining 
what is the best thing to do for the offender before 
the bar. “More and more psychiatric considera- 
tions are being injected into the teaching of the 


law,” says Dr. Overholser, “and we may fully ex- 
pect that the tendency of the judges in the future 
will be toward a greater utilization of psychiatric 
concepts.” 


From the point of view of the probation officer, 
L. Wallace Hoffman, chief probation officer of one 
of the outstanding juvenile courts in the country, 
demonstrates how the probation officer cooperates 
with the guidance clinic in fursishi 1g social inves- 
tigation data and then utilizes the clinic’s diag- 
nostic findings and recommendations for treat- 
ment. In “The Guidance Clinic: Its Place in the 
Probation Officer’s Program’’ Mr. Hoffman presents 
a sample short report from the guidance clinic of 
his court and demonstrates how it is used by the 
court in writing out a prescription for treatment, 
and how the probation officer, with the aid of the 
clinic findings, sees to it that the court’s prescription 
is fulfilled. 


Robbery, larceny, burglary, and auto theft com- 
prise 90 per cent of all major crimes in the United 
States. Youth from 15 to 21 are convicted of these 
offenses in greater numbers than any other age 
group of similar span and their rate of conviction, 
based on the country’s total population, is higher 
than that of any other age group. According to 
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Professor Thorsten Sellin, author of “The Youthful 
Offender,” there is need for a complete re-examina- 
tion of the traditional methods of dealing with this 
age group of delinquents. Modern psychology and 
sociology, he points out, have clearly demonstrated 
the error in the belief that fear of retribution is 
the dominant motivating force in conduct. 


The effect of a conviction of a felony on the civil 
rights of a person has not been clear in the minds 
of many correctional workers. Often citizenship and 
civil rights are treated as though the two concepts 
were synonymous. In “The Loss of Civil Rights 
by Conviction” Mr. Alexander Holtzoff of the De- 
partment of Justice clarifies for us the distinction 
between the loss of status as a citizen of the United 
States and the loss of civil rights. He reviews those 
civil rights derived from the Constitution of the 
United States and those originating from state 
constitutions and laws; he also lists those offenses 
which result in loss of citizenship or disqualifica- 
tion from exercising civil rights. 


Beginning with this issue we present a series of 
“yardstick” articles setting forth standards by 
which correctional programs and practices may be 
evaluated. “A Yardstick for Measuring Detention 
Homes” is the first of the series. In developing stand- 
ards of “best practice’ Mrs. Marjorie Lenz consid- 
ers all types of detention service. Those responsible 
for the short-time custody of the delinquent prior 
to court action will find in her article some funda- 
mental guiding principles for detention care—family 
homes, boarding homes, or detention institutions. 


It has been in recent years only that schools 
have considered problem boys as the primary con- 
cern of the schools, says Dr. Harry J. Baker, direc- 
tor of the Psychological Clinic of the Detroit 
Public Schools. The problem child, he emphasizes, 
often is referred to the clinic after a critical stage 
has been reached and, therefore, his immediate and 
complete restoration is difficult to achieve. In “The 
Problem Boy in School” Dr. Baker focuses attention 
on the factors underlying poor school adjustment and 
suggests how the school through an individualized 
and flexible curriculum and program can prevent, 
alleviate, and overcome problems of adjustment. 
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Many misconceptions exist about the relation of 
mental deficiency to delinquency, declares Super. 
intendent E. L. Johnstone of the State Colony at 
Woodbine, N. J. The relation between mental de. 
ficiency and crime, the nature of delinquent acts 
of the mentally deficient, and some basic principles 
underlying the treatment program of the subnormal 
delinquent are succinctly outlined by Mr. Johnstone 
in his concise and scholarly article beginning on 
page 27. 


Dr. G. I. Giardini, senior psychologist at Penn. 
sylvania’s Western State Penitentiary, discusses for 
us “The Place of Psychology in Penal and Corree. 
tional Institutions.”” He recounts those various 
functions practiced by “‘some psychologists in some 
institutions at sometime.” Most penal institutions, 
Dr. Giardini points out, do not have the services 
of a psychiatrist. He believes that psychiatry would 
be of great value to these institutions and would 
enrich the psychological service. Where the two 
professions work side by side, Dr. Giardini finds 
that psychiatry and psychology complement each 


other at both the diagnostic and treatment levels. 


“Education in observance and respect for law 
has been sadly neglected in the United States,” 
according to Harold H. Krowech, chairman of the 
Juvenile Prevention Committee of the State Bar 
of California. It is Mr. Krowech’s contention that 
our schools have not met this need of youth. In 
“Legal Guidance in Crime Prevention” Mr. 
Krowech portrays what the bar associations are 
doing in California to bring the law to the child 
instead of the child to the law. 


Mass treatment in large penal institutions often 
is regarded as too far removed from individualized 
treatment and the personal and social responsibili- 
ties ordinarily associated with normal family and 
community life. Some penologists consider the 
minimum-custody prison camp, free from the re 
straining features of walled and barred institutions, 
as more conducive to rehabilitation. Robert H. 
Armstrong, supervisor of Federal prison camps, 
pictures for us in “Prison Camps for Rehabilitation” 
the physical setting, plant and equipment, program, 
and policy of the five Federal prison camps. 


All articles appearing in this 
of the views set forth, by 


magazine are regarded 
of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be 


as a expressions 
as an indorsement 


the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may 


or may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 
consideration. 


case to be deserving of 
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The Function of the Psychiatric Clinic 
in the Juvenile Court 


By MILTON E. KIRKPATRICK, M.D. 


HE responsibility of discussing a subject of 
such far-reaching significance as the integra- 
tion of the professions of medicine, sociology, and 
law is one that cannot be undertaken lightly. 
Occasions such as this usually afford the author an 
opportunity to ventilate some of his own opinions 
as well as to comment to some extent on the value 
of ideologies and the way they best can be related 
to the subject. The psychiatrist long has been ac- 
cused of being an idealist, and he has been re- 
minded continually by judges and social workers 
who read his reports that his recommendations are 
frequently impractical and cannot be carried out 
effectively within the framework of the existing 
agency. The judge of the juvenile court on the 
other hand probably would subscribe to a state- 
ment that he was a realist; at least he would agree 
that he is confronted continually with reality sit- 
uations and that above all he must be a practical 
person in meeting the problems which confront 
him. In discussing this topic some confusion exists 
in the mind of the writer as to the identity of the 
idealist and the realist. Is it not possible that there 
may be a confusion in these identities and that 
perhaps in the last analysis this is a purely arbi- 
trary point of view and might be classified as a 
“pseudo-problem”’? One wonders if the court and 
the psychiatrist are both doing a little wishful 
thinking about their job without delving to a 
sufficient depth into the whole problem of juvenile 
delinquency to see the overlap of their specific 
functions, not only in relationship to each other but 
also in relationship to every other agency in the 
community that is concerned with the welfare of 
children. 

One approaches this subject with temerity or 
caution, dependent largely on what he thinks is 
wrong with the functioning of the juvenile court or 
the psychiatric clinic or both. Let it be said at the 
beginning that the psychiatrist has not sold him- 
self and his program to any large number of juvenile 
courts in the country. On the other hand, we might 
say that the functioning of the juvenile court, as 
with any other social agency, leaves many things 
to be desired. One encounters everywhere a state 
of mind which might be designated by the rather 
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broad term of “resistance to change.” This un- 
happy state of affairs is probably born of insecurity. 
One can remain comfortable in what he is doing, 
when any change or radical departure from his 
ordinary routine would strike at the very roots of 
his security. A willingness to change is indicative 
not only of a mature attitude but of possibilities 
for growth. We will never get anywhere unless we 
want to change that which we have for something 
that is better, and this applies to juvenile courts, 
psychiatric clinics, hospitals, and business enter- 
prises as well as the parent, the child, the psy- 
chiatrist, the social worker, or the judge. 


Types of Service Which a Psychiatric Clinic 
Should Render to the Court 


In discussing the organization and function of 
the psychiatric clinic in the juvenile court, I am 
going to take into account the type of service which 
such a unit should render. I will assume in the 
first place that this clinic is under the direction of 
a psychiatris: who, in addition to at least two years’ 
experience in the field of adult psychiatry, has had 
at least one year’s experience and supervision in a 
psychiatric clinic dealing with the behavior prob- 
lems of children. I am not unmindful of the things 
the psychiatrist is expected to do, whether he is 
working in a juvenile court, a child guidance clinic, 
or a mental hospital. I would caution the reader 
not to over-buy psychiatry and thereby expect of 
the psychiatrist more than he is capable of deliver- 
ing. Delinquency in its larger aspects is a sociolo- 
gical problem. The psychiatrist cannot reunite 
broken homes, raise the standard of living, promote 
physical hygiene, be responsible for nutrition, and 
supervise the education of youth in order that they 
may keep out of our juvenile courts. While I am 
discussing the things which the psychiatrist should 
not be expected to do, I might add several more 
observations. In my. opinion the psychiatrist should 
not act as an adviser to the judge. If he does so, 
he is assuming some of the prerogative of the court, 
and is certainly stepping outside of his own pro- 
fessional field. It is not the psychiatrist’s function 
to pass judgment on human behavior; instead it is 
his task to evaluate the behavior of the patient.in 
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relationship to his total life situation in order that 
the court may make a more intelligent disposition 
of the case. It is not the responsibility of the clinic 
or any member of its staff to indicate to the court 
that a certain child is feebleminded, for example, 
and should be committed to an institution for men- 
tal defectives. It is their responsibility to deter- 
mine the intellectual level and the capacities of the 
individual child as best they can and to inform the 
court as to what society may or may not expect 
from this individual in terms of competence and 
law observance. I assume further that collaborating 
with the psychiatrist will be a psychologist ade- 
quately versed in the administration and interpre- 
tation of the various types of intelligence and 
achievement tests. In order to render the services 
of these two experts more effective they should 
have as a collaborator a well-trained social worker, 
preferably one with training and experience in a 
child guidance clinic. The social worker should be 
a graduate of a recognized school of social work, 


with a master’s degree in this spécialty. It is im- © 


possible to overlook the relationship existing be- 
tween the physical condition of the child and his 
behavior; for this reason every child studied in the 
psychiatric clinic or appearing before the juvenile 
court ought to have a physical examination. Not 
all courts have provided such a service for children, 
but here I am taking an idealistic point of view and 
indicating some of the modifications in procedure 
which I believe must take place if the various 
specialists dealing with juvenile delinquency are to 
make the contribution to the subject of which they 
_ are capable. 


Psychiatric Clinic Requires Cooperation of 
Trained and Skilled Probation Officers 

Probation has made an enormous advance during 
the past 40 years, and anyone who is unduly critical 
is either unaware of this progress, verbalizing a 
personal bias, or both. This, however, excuses no 
one from doing some serious thinking on the subject 
of how probation can be improved. The answer 
would seem to be ridiculously simple: Take proba- 
tion out of politics, appoint only qualified persons 
who are graduates of a school of social work, and 
give them security in their job. Here again one en- 
counters the practicalities of the juvenile court 
administration. I make no excuses for the un- 
pleasant dilemma in which the judges of the juvenile 
courts find themselves, and I merely indicate the 
wisdom of exchanging the present system for some- 
thing that is better. If a psychiatric clinic is to 
achieve its greatest usefulness in the juvenile court, 
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then a well-trained and highly-skilled probation 
staff is an essential. 


Need for Medical Examinations and Remedy 
of Physical Defects 


The present war has revealed beyond the faintest 
shadow of a doubt the poor physical condition of 
young men appearing before local draft boards for 
physical examinations. In the United States, where 
medicine has achieved a higher degree of perfec. 
tion than in any other country in the world, it is 
some kind of an indictment of American medicine, 
our Government, our citizenry, or all three, that 
there are so many physical defects in our young 
people. There is no real reason to believe that the 
physical condition of the American young woman 
is very much better than that of the young man. 
I should like to speak very specifically on the im- 
portance of the physical examination of the child 
coming before the juvenile court. If the function 
of the physician is to give a physical examination 
and nothing more comes of it, then such a procedure 
can scarcely be justified. I believe it should be the 
responsibility of the physician, the psychiatrist as 
director of the clinic, and the judge of the juvenile 
court to see that physical defects in children are 
remedied by those responsible for the child, be 
they the children’s parents, the school, or the social 
agencies in the community. 


Function of the Juvenile Court 


A number of years ago one of our outstanding 
juvenile court judges made the statement that it 
was not the function of the juvenile court to pre- 
vent delinquency, but rather to deal more judi- 
ciously with the delinquent after the delinquency 
had occurred. This statement provides more ground 
for argument with the subsequent loss of our point 
of view and the likelihood of wandering endlessly 
in the realm of definition as to what constitutes 
delinquency. I should like to state that in my 
opinion one of the chief functions of the juvenile 
court is to keep the child from ever appearing in 
court. It has been my observation, and many judges 
will agree with me, that the juvenile court is often 
considered as a “dumping ground” and that agencies 
who become discouraged after working for a long 
time with a child’s problem suddenly decide that 
they have nothing further to contribute and that 
from now on the child is the responsibility of the 
court. I am sure many agencies appreciate the 
willingness of the court to assume responsibility for 
their delinquent children, and yet it is very often 
these agencies who are the most critical of the court 
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and its procedure. I would point out that it is no 
easier for the juvenile court to deal with children 
who have behavior problems than it is for the case- 
working agency. I believe that in general truancy 
is an educational problem and perhaps only in rare 
cases should the truant be referred to the juvenile 
court. The same might apply to the runaway child. 


The Psychiatric Clinic in Relation to the Court 


By this time the reader is beginning to wonder 
what all this has to do with the function of the 
psychiatrist and the psychiatric clinic in the juve- 
nile court. I see the function of the psychiatric 
clinic as allied to and indistinguishable from the 
ultimate aims and objectives of the juvenile court. 
The child should be seen, in so far as possible, out- 
side of any particular delinquency framework and 
in relationship to his total life situation, past, 
present, and future. The psychiatrist and his col- 
leagues have as their contribution a point of view 
born out of an intimate understanding of human 
personalities and human relationships. This point 
of view may be contributed at a level which we 
would call diagnostic. Certainly the psychiatrist 
and the psychiatric clinic should be expected to 
render thorough and complete personality studies 
and not only to indicate the causes of this behavior 
—always multiple—but to designate steps in treat- 
ment as well. A consultation service for court 
workers is certainly highly advantageous. Any at- 
tempt to separate the psychiatrist and members of 
his staff from probation officers and social workers 
in the juvenile court should be strenuously resisted. 
I suspect the psychiatrist will encounter a small 
number of children who will be interesting from 
the treatment standpoint; however, the number will 
not be large. Perhaps his greatest usefulness will 
be in helping to coordinate the activities of the 
juvenile court with all other child welfare services 
in the community. Such collaboration might be 
stated as the ultimate objective of the juvenile 
court. 


Relation of the Psychiatric Clinic 
to Commitment Procedure 


I cannot dismiss this subject without some refer- 
ence to the child who is committed to the so-called 
correctional institution and the function of the 
psychiatric clinic in relationship to the entire com- 
mitment procedure. My point is that instead of 
seeing the narrow aspects of the behavior of a mass 
of children it is much more profitable to study in- 
tensively and concurrently the whole child in rela- 
tionship to his total life situation. Miss Katherine 
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Lenroot, chief of the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, several years ago advanced 
the following five points as criteria which should 
be considered whenever a commitment is in pros- 
pect: (1) Should this child go to an institution? 
What has he to gain by such experience? What 
further distortions of his personality are likely to 
occur? (2) Have all the resources for caring for 
this child in the community or in his own home 
been exhausted? Can some other agency do more 
for the child at this point than the juvenile court? 
Is a school replacement indicated? Would a foster- 
home experience be constructive? (3) Will the treat- 
ment in the correctional school be highly individ- * 
ualized? Can this child be returned to his own home? .. 
just as soon as the director feels that he is able to 
adjust outside of an institution? When will correc- 
tional institutions abandon the practice of keeping 
all children the same length of time regardless of 
their adjustment to institutional life or their prob- 
able capacity to adjust outside of the institution? 
(4) What can be done to prepare the community 
for the return of the child who has spent a period 
of time in a correctional school? What agency will 
be responsible for him? Does he return to the same 
setting in which his previous delinquency de- 
veloped? (5) Have we the courage to test our re- 
sults in all cases? Do correctional schools ever 
correct? Do children adjust better after an ex- 
perience in a correctional school? 


Assisting the Child to Attain the Best Adjustment 
of Which He is Capable 


‘By now it becomes quite evident that I have con- 
siderable resistance to assigning the psychiatrist or 
the psychiatric clinic to a specific function in the 
juvenile court and expecting a routine discharge of 
this function day after day and possibly year after 
year, without any change. We so often become in- 
volved in definitions, procedures, and job analyses 
that we completely lose sight of the child. Medicine 
suffers from too much segregation from education. 
Social living suffers too much by its segregation 
from politics. The psychiatric clinic in the juvenile 
court suffers because it is often segregated from 
the court and does not share in a common purpose. 
The juvenile court operates at a disadvantage be- 
cause it does not participate sufficiently in the com- 
munity child welfare program. The child has an 
adult need to be appreciated, and the responsibility 
of the psychiatrist, the psychiatric clinic, or the 
juvenile court is not different from that of any other 
communtiy agency; i.e., to assist the child in at- 
taining the best adjustment of which he is capable, 


The Psychiatrist’s Report to the Court 


By WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D., Sc.D... 
Superintendent, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


O ONE interested in problems relating to hu- 
man behavior, it is most gratifying to note 
the steady progress which has been made in the 
development of the individualization of treatment 
of offenders against the criminal law. Starting with 
the activities of John Augustus in Boston a hundred 
years ago, which developed into the present ex- 
tensive system of probation, and aided by the im- 
petus of the studies of Lombroso in the seventies 
and eighties, we have seen the rise of the reforma- 
tory, the juvenile institution, the juvenile court, the 
indeterminate sentence, and provisions for defec- 
tive delinquent and sexual psychopaths. More and 
more it is being generally realized by judges, and 
indeed by all connected with the correctional pro- 
cess, that individuals do differ, some of them very 
startlingly, from the mass, and that these differ- 
ences, not only in the individual but in the social 
milieu in which he has lived, call for something 
more than what may be termed ‘“‘the cash register 
system” of justice. The days of Beccaria, who 
thought it possible to set down in advance the 
“penal equivalent” of an offense, have long since 
passed. 


The Psychiatric Clinic as an Aid in 
the Disposition of Offenders 

Many courts today have taken advantage of the 
striking developments in the field of psychiatry 
during the past quarter-century and have estab- 
lished, and are using, psychiatric clinics as an aid 
in the disposition of offenders. The law is no longer 
interested merely whether an offender meets some 
antiquated legal ‘‘test of responsibility.” It is not, 
in other words, sufficient for the psychiatrist to 
say whether the offender is “sane” or “insane.” 
True, there is far less likelihood today that a men- 
tally ill offender will be put on trial than was the 
case even 25 years ago, but there is likewise a 
growing interest in the personality and the needs 
of the individual offender, even though under the 
old rules he is to be considered ‘‘sane.”” Considerable 
emphasis has been laid upon the social factors in 
delinquency; that these factors are important in- 
deed no one can gainsay. There is sometimes a 
tendency, however, to forget that the various fac- 
tors operate on many persons, and that the indi- 
viduals may react differently to the same set of 


factors; this reaction has to do with the intellec. 
tual and emotional elements in the personality of 
the individual. 


Psychiatric Consultation for the 
Federal District Courts 


With such considerations in mind, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, through its Bureau of Prisons, and 
the Public Health Service, through its Division of 
Mental Hygiene, set up in 1936 the beginnings of a 
psychiatric consulting service for the Federal Dis- 
trict Courts. Qualified examiners, all of them diplo- 
mates of the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology, were made available to the court to 
advise in the cases of persons convicted of offenses 
against the criminal laws of the United States, 
Starting in Boston, Mass., in a State psychiatrically 
well-organized and well-sensitized, the provisions 
have now been extended to include 10 courts. To 
be sure, the judge does not designate the place in 
which a sentence is to be served, that being re 
served for the Bureau of Prisons after a further 
study of the case. The judge has considerable lati- 
tude, however, first of all with regard to the ques- 
tion of probation as against imprisonment, and 
then as to the length of sentence which may be 
imposed within the limits of the indeterminate 
sentence law. 

What follows might be termed the random 
thoughts of a psychiatrist on his relation to the 
court. An extended discussion of the points is 
hardly called for, and the purpose is rather to indi- 
cate what one psychiatrist, at least, who has had 
some little contact with courts and with the crimi- 
nal law (in a professional capacity) has to offer in 
the way of advice and suggestions both to the judge 
and probation officer on the one hand, and to the 
court psychiatrist on the other. 


General Practice in Referring a Case 
for Psychiatric Study 


First of all, it may be said that the courts do 
not follow a universal practice and that in general 
the number of references under the panel system 
is extremely low, considering the number of cases 
which pass through the courts. This means that 
some unusual situation must exist in a case in order 
that the judge or probation officer shall think a 
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psychiatric examination is called for. One does not 
need to subscribe to any idea that the bulk of 
criminals are mentally deranged to say that it 
would be an ideal situation if all of the more serious 
offenders, at least, could be examined mentally be- 
fore sentence is imposed. This, indeed, was recom- 
mended by the Section on Criminal Law of the 
American Bar Association as far back as 1929. So 
far as the writer is aware, however, only one psy- 
chiatric court clinic in the entire country, namely 
that of the Court of General Sessions, New York 
City, makes a practice of examining all of the con- 
victed felons before disposition. It is significant 
that this is the largest, and in some ways the most 
important, court of general criminal jurisdiction in 
the United States, and its example might well be 
followed with profit by other courts. 

Presumably then, to repeat, in a given case re- 
ferred to the psychiatric examiner, the history as 
obtained by the probation officer in connection 
with his investigation, or some of the circumstances 
of the offense, appear to suggest that some mental 
deviation exists in the offender. It may be found, 
for example, that he was much retarded in school, 
and mental deficiency may accordingly be suspec- 
ted. The offense may have been committed in such 
an open manner as to arouse suspicion at least of 
a pronounced lack of judgment in the prisoner; a 
history may be given by some member of the family 
to the effect that the person was considered pe- 
culiar, or that he may have been a patient in a 
mental hospital. It must be borne in mind that the 
psychiatrist is not a mind reader, that he is not 
possessed of any supernatural intuition. Although 
the cross section of a life is of interest, the longi- 
tudinal section is likewise important; in other 
words, the history of the early life, the develop- 
mental factors, the sexual adjustment, economic 
adjustment, school history, and criminal history 
must be taken into consideration in evaluating the 
findings in the examinee at any particular moment 
of time. Consequently, the data secured by the pro- 
bation officer in the course of his investigation are 
extremely important, and should probably be stud- 
ied by the psychiatrist at the outset—certainly be- 
fore he completes his examination of the prisoner. 
Other factors are important, too; for example, the 
physical condition of the prisoner. Are we dealing 
with an unrecognized case of general paresis, or 
with an early case of hardening of the arteries of 
the brain, or perhaps an early senile mental dis- 
order? The psychiatrist, after all, is first of all a phy- 
sician. What has gone before is of importance, like- 
wise, and a good medical history should be included. 
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Place of Psychometric Findings in the Report 


As for the psychometric findings, that is, the 
result of tests designed to determine the level of 
intelligence, it should be said at the outset that no 
psychiatrist makes a diagnosis of mental deficiency 
on the basis of psychometric findings alone. The 
diagnosis of mental deficiency is a complicated one, 
one which involves considerable information about 
the economic, social, and educational history of the 
person involved. In some cases the history of school 
progress and the findings as to general knowledge 
indicate that a psychometric test is not called for. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether in a majority of 
cases the psychometric test is essential, although 
at least a brief investigation of the intelligence of 
the prisoner is a part of any psychiatric examina- 
tion. It is perhaps a fact, although this is not yet 
an entirely settled question, that the incidence of 
mental deficiency is likely to be somewhat higher 
among those criminals who are caught than it is 
in the general population. 


Time Required for a Psychiatric Interview 


It may well be asked how much time should be 
expected of the interviewer. Should one interview 
be held, or is more than one called for? The answer 
is, that depends upon the case. In general it would 
seem that in the ordinary case the psychiatrist, 
armed with a good history, might safely come to 
a conclusion after an hour’s interview. Not infre- 
quently, however, it will be found, in the course of 
the interview, that further points come up which 
call for additional investigation or inquiry. The 
examiner should not feel that he is limited to one 
interview and should, in spite of the fact that the 
fee is small, be prepared to examine more than 
once if necessary. 


How the Psychiatrist's Report Can Be 
Most Helpful to the Court 


What then of the nature of the report? First of 
all, it must be constantly remembered that this re- 
port is intended for the guidance of an intelligent 
man who is not a psychiatrist nor, indeed, even 
medically trained; namely, the judge. For that 
reason it is highly important that the essentials be 
given in an intelligent and reasonably nontechnical 
manner. The psychiatrist who understands his sub- 
ject can explain to the intelligent layman, in simple 
language, the mental make-up of the offender, what 
his possibilities are, and what his assets as well as 
his liabilities may be considered to be. It is not 
necessary; indeed it is not smart to use technical 
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language which is likely to obscure rather than to 
illuminate. To refer to a black eye as a “subcon- 
junctival hemorrhage with periorbital extravasa- 
tion” is merely to befog the issue, The question 
which the judge wishes to know primarily is: What 
is the best thing to do with this prisoner? Are his 
intelligence, his emotional balance, his background, 
such that it is reasonable to suppose that he might 
benefit by probation, or that he might benefit by 
a shert stay in a correctional institution? Or, on 
the other hand, is it likely that his mental condi- 
tion is such that correctional efforts are likely to 
be wasted, with the result that all will profit by 
his long retirement from circulation? 

There are two extremes to which the examiner 
may go: He may on the one hand make a report 
of a few lines stating simply that the prisoner is 
not “insane,” to use a legal term, a fact which is 
presumed in the first place and which casts no 
light whatever upon the desirability of any par- 
ticular type of correctional treatment. If the judge 
supposed that the prisoner was insane he would 
not have started the trial! Such a report is a waste 
of the time of the court and a waste of the money 
of the Government. It is a waste of the time of the 
psychiatrist, too, and serves merely to discredit the 
whole proceeding. On the other hand, the psychia- 
trist may make the error of writing an extended 
clinical record, which may or may not reek with 
technical terms, but which in any event will almost 
inevitably contain much irrelevant matter. To ask 
a busy judge to read through seven or eight pages 
which detail the colloquy between the examiner 
and the prisoner is merely to waste his time and to 
cause a very understandable irritation. 

If a moderately detailed history and examination 
are included in the report, they should by all means 
be accompanied, on a separate sheet, by a relatively 
brief summary of the salient findings and recom- 
mendation. Presumably the judge would not have 
referred the case had he not desired recommenda- 
tion as to disposition, provided, of course, that the 
examiner has some reasonable grasp of what the 
possibilities are as to community agencies, the limi- 


tations of the law, the kind of institutions to which 


the person may be sent, and so on. The judge, of 
course, is not bound by any of the recommenda- 
tions; he may disregard them completely. He should 
not, however, take offense if recommendations are 
offered, provided those recommendations show a 
reasonable contact with reality on the part of the 
examiner. If the judge wishes no recommendation 
then let him not refer any cases to the psychiatrist. 
There are, to be sure, some judges who prefer not 
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to deal with psychiatrists for various reasons, but 
fortunately this number is steadily decreasing and 
may be expected to decrease further. More and 
more psychiatric considerations are being injected 
into the teaching of the law, and we may fully 
expect that the tendency of the judges in the future 
will be toward a greater utilization of psychiatric 
concepts. 

The psychiatrist’s report should state in the first 
place whether or not the intelligence of the offender 
is within normal limits. It should state, too, whether 
there is definite evidence of frank mental disorder, 
that is, what is known in psychiatric parlance as 
psychosis. If we are dealing with one of those inter- 
esting specimens, not feebleminded and not psy- 
chotic but distinctly abnormal, known as the consti- 
tutional psychopath, it should be pointed out. Over 
and above this, however, there are the various 
deviations of personality shown in part by the 
history, but also verifiable through the examination 
of the prisoner, which have a bearing on the re 
action of the prisoner to his situation and pre 
sumably to the manner in which he may be expected 
to react to correctional treatment. These should be 
outlined and their meaning should be interpreted 
in plain language. Prisoners have not liabilities 
only; at least, many of them have some assets. 
These, too, should be pointed out. If we are dealing 
with a prisoner of superior intelligence, there is 
something there to build upon which perhaps the 
next prisoner may not have, and it may well be 
pointed out whether his education is superior to 
the average, or whether he has special training in 
some field; that may serve as a means of attacking 
the problems of his rehabilitation. The examiner 
should be reasonably familiar with the scope of the 
court, particularly with reference to the maximum 
and minimum sentences which may be imposed for 
the more common offenses. He should be familiar, 
too, with the various social agencies available to 
aid the probation officer in case the prisoner is 
given probation. He should know where the line 
between juvenile and adult comes as defined by the 
law, for example, with all that that implies as to 
disposition. If he has this knowledge, if he has an 
interest in being helpful to the court, and sufficient 
interest to make an adequate examination and to 
study the history of the offender, he may be safely 
expected to give a report which will be helpful to 
the court and which will indicate on the basis of 
the history and of his findings how the court may 
dispose of the case in such a way as to secure, first, 
the maximum benefit to society, and second, the 
maximum benefit to the offender. 
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The Guidance Clinic: Its Place in the 
Probation Officer’s Program 


By L. WALLACE HOFFMAN 
Chief Probation Officer, Lucas County Juvenile Court, Toledo, Ohio 


HE guidance clinic as a community enterprise 

is a well established and well known organi- 
zation. The guidance clinic as an adjunct to the 
court is less well known and its function less well 
established and understood, particularly by the 
clinic itself. The child is brought to the community 
clinic by willing parents who have observed a men- 
tal or nervous abnormality and wish assistance in 
the matter. Usually the parents themselves have 
undertaken to “‘sell” the child on the idea that he 
is going to be helped and he goes with a receptive 
attitude toward the services of the clinic. As a 
court case the situation is somewhat different. The 
child is referred not merely because of a neurotic 
type of behavior but because that neurotic behavior 
has been translated into antisocial behavior. The 
court is in the position of being required by the 
community to find the cause of that antisocial be- 
havior and to supply a remedy so that the anti- 
social aspects will be removed. In one sense the 
child before court is more receptive to guidance 
than the child brought before a private clinic be- 
cause he is in more of an emotional panic as a 
result of his antisocial behavior. Even the child 
will recognize a delinquent act as an intolerable 
thing for the community and with proper interpre- 
tation from the court, guidance will present itself 
as being preferable to the punishment the court 
could mete out. 


Services Rendered by the Guidance Clinic 


Thus in a word the clinic as a community agency 
deals with child guidance from a causative stand- 
point; but, as an adjunct of the court it deals with 
the case from the standpoint of the behavior which 
those causes induce. A child might be a subject 
for treatment by the community mental hygiene 
clinic because of a neurotic condition which mani- 
fests itself in nail-biting and enuresis. That same 
child several months later, without treatment, 
might be referred to a clinic by the court for a 
series of thefts. In the meantime the fundamental 
personality pattern has not changed; the same 
causative factors remain but the child has trans- 
lated his behavior into new terms of antisocial 
action which the community recognizes and for 


which it demands treatment, cure, and protection. 
The difference is fundamental. It is not unlike the 
difference in treating two patients, one of whom has 
a susceptibility to tuberculosis and the other who 
has an active tuberculosis condition. The ugly 
manifestations of the disease having broken out the 
necessity for direct action and treatment are ob- 
vious to all and must be carried through even in 
the face of resistance by the patient and his family. 

The probation officer recognizes this condition 
—the demand of the community for protection 
against repetition; and sets out on a program which 
will bring about an adjustment of the causes of 
the neurotic condition and the elimination of the 
antisocial behavior. The truly conscientious pro- 
bation officer will do everything within his power 
to arrive at a sound diagnosis of the problem and 
set up a series of conditions to be met to correct 
the situation and then will bend all his efforts to 
bring those conditions about, using whatever means 
may be at his disposal. If he is an understanding 
worker he will recognize that much of his job is a 
job of selling an idea to his probationer and the 
probationer’s parents. He will supply substitute 
activities when they are indicated. He will make 
these new situations reality, in as short a space of 
time as possible because he is aware that each 
repetition of antisocial behavior only serves to im- 
press that activity upon the behavior pattern of 
the child as well as to provide a threat to the peace 
and security of the community. In plain language 
he is under the pressure of “produce results or 
else.” This is the aspect of probation and court 
work which privately operated agencies have been 
least able to grasp and cope with successfully. 
Instead of being a handicap it may well be an 
asset. While it is true that it may place the pro- 
bation officer under considerable pressure it is 
likewise true that with that pressure constantly 
present the officer quickly discards unworkable 
ideas and is constantly on the alert for those tech- 
niques that are successful. 

We all live in a world surrounded by authority; 
we must adjust to that authority. Case work 
implies guidance in helping the client. to accept 
that authority with a minimum of detrimental 
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effect to his personality. The denial of the authori- 
tarian setting is a denial of reality. The court 
must and does use authority when it becomes 
necessary. But always—in a well organized court 
—authority is kept in the background and in 
many cases is never used. To deny it, however, 
is to set up an unreal situation which in itself 
is in conflict with the fundamental principles of 
mental hygiene. 


Role of the Probation Officer in Relation 
to the Guidance Clinic 


What then is the relationship between the pro- 
bation officer and the clinic? A knowledge of cases 
to be referred is essential. This involves a knowledge 
of what the clinic is able to do. The probation 
officer should not clutter up the clinic with cases 
that do not need the specialized services of a 
guidance clinic. The clinic should not be crowded 
with cases that cannot be helped by a guidance 
clinic; i.e., hopeless from the treatment standpoint. 
To operate on a hopeless case of cancer would 
merely mean useless effort by a surgeon and tying 
up much needed hospital facilities that could be 
better devoted to the care and treatment of curable 
cases. So it is with the guidance clinic. The clinic 
can offer little help in the probation officer’s super- 
vision program for the feebleminded and the psy- 
chotic. It is true that the probation officer will use 
the clinic on questionable cases to secure a scien- 
tific diagnosis but his knowledge of mental defi- 
ciency and psychotic states will cause him to with- 
hold referral of those children who cannot be helped 
by the existing treatment processes of the clinic. 

The clinic is in a position to help the probation 
officer in analyzing and prescribing treatment in 
the following types of cases: (1) marital discord; 
(2) resentments against other members of the 
family; (3) resentments against school situations; 
(4) conflicts with authority; (5) cultural-conflicts; 
(6) vocational maladjustments; (7) maladjustment 
to personal handicaps; and (8) rejection by family 
or play groups. In short, those situations which 
involve interpretation or redefinition of an existing 
situation provide the clinic with its most hopeful 
cases. The use of the clinic will not be limited to 
those situations where the child is guilty of faulty 
reasoning. In many instances he will be correct in 
his reasoning, but the existence of a situation over 
which we have no control presents the guidance 
clinic the opportunity of developing a changed 
philosophy of life which will allow for the disturbing 
element and yet permit the child to lead as normal 
an existence as possible. 
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These considerations mean that the probation 
officer must be well informed, on his case before 
referring it to the guidance clinic. It implies a basic 
knowledge of guidance and mental hygiene prin- 
ciples by the probation officer so that purely social 


clinic services. It means that before referral the 
officer must have compiled a case record and come 
to the conclusion that the behavior of the child in 
question is such that (1) it is not understandable 
on the basis of social factors presented, or, (2) it is 
the result of confused thinking, analysis and inter- 
pretation brought about by known factors, but such 
behavior is of such a complicated structure that a 
thorough knowledge of the psychological factors is 
essential to unravel it and to redirect it. 

The use of the clinic under other circumstances 
will prove disappointing and the officer will say of 
the report one of two things: I didn’t learn any- 
thing, or they didn’t do anything about it. 

The use of the clinic implies that help is expected 
from the clinic. On the other hand the clinic has 
a right to expect that the probation officer needs 
help with the case and that the help needed is of 
a type they are able to give. The furnishing of 
financial assistance or job placement may be a real 
problem and a causative factor in delinquency but 
is hardly a problem to be presented to the guidance 
clinic. The probation officer is capable of discovering 
that fact and is qualified to take the necessary 
steps to correct it. However, continued difficulty 
with employer, irregularity of attendance, unex- 
plainable errors on the job may present problems 
of personality adjustment based upon vocational 
maladjustment which are definitely problems for 
the clinic. 

In presenting the problem to the clinic the pro- 
bation officer may be expected to present a suffi- 
ciently detailed record of the case to indicate that 
the problem is one of personality. This informa- 
tion, then, being factual and verified data, furnishes 
the clinic with a basis upon which to work—the 
individual’s interpretation of reality. As the case 
progresses through the clinic the officer may be 
called on from time to time to furnish additional 
information and to sit in with the clinic staff to 
assist in arriving at an analysis of specific reactions 
of the client. The use of the clinic is not a shifting 
of responsibility from the case to another agency; 
but rather calling upon another skill to contribute 
its services to the understanding of a complicated 
problem—just as the general practitioner calls on 
the specialist to diagnose and prescribe treatment 
for a patient found to be suffering from a disease 
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requiring particular knowledge to diagnose and treat. 

The officer also will find it advantageous to con- 
sult with the clinic in the matter of determining 
a course of treatment; to bring to the attention of 
the clinic the legal limitations that may be involved; 
also, the limitations which may present themselves 
in a probation program—limitations based upon 
available facilities and services. For example, a case 
may appear to be in need of foster-home care but 
if court and community finances are lacking or no 
suitable homes are available a substitute program 
must be selected. Working out this substitute pro- 
gram with the aid of the clinic is more desirable 
than having the impossible recommendation made 
to the court and then leaving to the probation 
officer or the judge full responsibility for selecting 
an alternative. 


The Court's Use of the Report 
of the Guidance Clinic 


What use will be made of the report from the 
guidance clinic? The judge will use the report of 
the guidance clinic if it meets a few simple re- 
quirements. 

1. It must be understandable—written in clear 

English and not couched in a lot of technical terms. 


2. It should give indication of how the clinic 
arrived at its analysis of the problem—not merely 
a statement of the clinic’s conclusions. 

3. It should contain specific recommendations. 
While presenting the ideal recommendation it should 
also suggest an acceptable substitute if such a 
substitute is possible. If no substitute is apparent 
it should so state. 


4, Recommendations should be practical. In making 
recommendations it is well to remember that the 
judge is held responsible for his charges. He must 
explain his failures. He is entitled to an explanation 
of proposed dispositions and the reason for them. 
Any judge or probation officer who has seen fit to 
refer a case to the clinic probably will be receptive 
to the help offered if it is given in his language, and 
in terms of his ability to carry it out. 

And for both the probation officer and the clinic 
to look upon the judge as a partner in the whole 
treatment program would strengthen the position 


of all of us in that program. 


Case Illustration of a Typical 
Report to the Court 


The following case illustrates a typical report to 
the court. On the basis of this report the judge 
can base his interpretation to the family. Specific 
recommendations are made with an alternate sug- 
gested in the event of the failure of the first 
recommendation. 


Problem: William S. was referred to the Child Study 
Institute by Probation Officer Straus as a problem of 
incorrigibility, school misbehavior, and petit larceny. 
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Medical Report: Wasserman negative; Nose and throat 
culture negative. Diagnosis: malnutrition; defective vi- 
sion; infected tonsils. Recommendations: (1) Dental 
Care; (2) T. and A.; (3) Diphtheria Immunization; (4) 
Circumcision. 


Mental Status: (Stanford Binet Revised Form L, ad- 
ministered February 18, 1942.) At the time of the 
examination William had a chronological age of 13 
years, 0 months; achieved a Binet mental age of 12 
years, 0 months; and a consequent I.Q. of 92. 

On the basis of the Binet examination this boy is to 
be classified as one having normal intelligence, slightly 
below average. 


Discussion: The relationships in the household are 
much worse than they appear to be on the surface. 
William has been definitely favored by the mother for 
a period of years—a fact which has been jealously re- 
sented by the other children. The cause of this over- 
protection appears to lie in the fact that some years agu 
the father was placed in the Ionia Reformatory for 
three years. The mother was unable to take care of all 
children; so they were placed in a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Home with the exception of William who stayed at home. 
The mother became attached to William and grew away 
from the other children. Their re-entry was unconsciously 
resented by William who no longer could claim a 
monopoly on the mother’s affection. William therefore 
formed a behavior pattern whereby he would work the 
mother against the other children by inciting them to 
violence toward him. After a series of petty annoyances 
they would retaliate and he would go to his mother and 
cause ‘them to be disciplined. William grew from a 
merely spoiled child to a spoiled deceitful child, hated 
by his brothers and sisters. This pattern of deceit and 
stirring up trouble was carried over to the school where 


* it involved him in many fights. When he attempted to 


lie and play upon the sympathies of the school teachers, 
it did not meet with the response to which he was ac- 
customed at home. He would turn his mother against the 
teachers and cause ill feeling between the mother and 
the school authorities. 

After two weeks in the Institute, William was allowed 
his first privilege. We note a great deal of response to 
the idea that he was to be trusted. Following this 
privilege we were able to establish a deep rapport. 
William was eager to talk about the fact that he was 
allowed to go to the show and appeared to look for- 
ward to more privileges. On the basis of his behavior 
alone in comparison with the rest of the group he 
probably was not deserving a privilege status. However, 
the granting of privilege appeared to have a gratifying 
ber upon the boy and was justified on a therapeutic 

asis. 

William has gained considerable insight into the na- 
ture of his personality difficulties. Our interviews have 
been directed toward enabling him to understand the 
long-term benefits of trust and confidence and the part 
which he is to play in a new relationship with his 
brothers and sisters. We feel there is better than an 
even chance that the boy will succeed in the home pro- 
viding certain conditions can be met. His older brother 
should be enrolled in CCC on his next birthday. Con- 
siderable work should be done with the mother in regard 
to her overprotective attitude and her favoritism. Pres- 
sure should be brought to bear upon the father to break 
off relations with a man with whom he is engaged in 
gambling and he should be encouraged to obtain a 
steady job. 

This case will require a great deal more than the 
usual amount of family work. If in the opinion of the 
probation officer the results are not forthcoming, ar- 
rangements should be made for foster-home placement, 
even though the boy is not involved in further de- 
linquencies. 


Impressions: Normal intelligence, maternal overpro- 
tection, sibling jealousy. 
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5 Case work with special emphasis upon maternal 
overprotection and family jealousies. 

3. Foster-home a Yom if case work does not ap- 
pear to be productive of results. 

4, Attention to medical recommendations. 


How can the report help the judge shape his 
disposition of the case? (I deliberately avoid the 
use of the word “sentence” because of the different 
philosophy of the juvenile court. Children under 
most juvenile codes of today are “treated” not 
“sentenced.’’) A judge, after finding a child delin- 
quent, has only three general courses of action 
open to him: (1) placement on probation to parents; 
(2) removal from parents and placement in a foster 
home; or (8) placement in an institution. 

The report of the clinic should take these three 
possibilities into consideration and make one or 
more specific recommendations. It should specify 
the particular requirements of the child and indi- 

_eate where those requirements can be most fully 
met. The specific details as to how the supervision 
program will be carried out by the officer need not 
be a subject for discussion during the final hearing 
of the case. The court will charge the probation 
officer with responsibility for carrying this out. 
The court, however, must know why a child is to 
be removed from his parents. There are many juve- 
nile court judges who feel the obligation of inter- 
preting the court’s decision to the family. In fact 
there are many who feel that to interpret the de- 
cision to the family is as important as making the 
decision. The probation officer who has to do the 
supervising later appreciates the value of this court 
room interpretation by the judge. The client and 
the community still look to the judge, their elected 
official, as the person who represents the final 
authority. His interpretation of the court’s action 
and the clinic’s findings will do more to establish 
the validity of child guidance in the court program 
than all the psychiatric reports that have ever been 
written. 


Value of the Report in Determining 
the Course of Treatment 


This is an aspect of the clinic report that con- 
cerns the probation officer almost exclusively. Most 
judges leave the details of supervision to the officer 
and case work supervisor of the probation depart- 
ment. In handling a probationer the officer is faced 
with a constantly changing situation. A report sub- 
mitted at the time of the final hearing is based 
upon a certain historical background and the pres- 
ence of a given set of circumstances. The historical 
background remains constant. But as supervision 
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brings about a change in existing situations the 
validity of the original recommendations is subject 
to question. This changing situation must be ree. 
ognized and will result in consultation with the 
clinic from time to time during the course of pro. 
bation to secure a re-evaluation of the original 
report. It would be an impossibility for any clinic 
to write a report today and make recommendations 
that would be invariable. For example, a recom. 
mendation of foster-home placement might be made 
on the basis that a senile but very domineering 
grandparent, who lived at home and could not be 
cared for elsewhere, presented a problem the child 
could not be expected to cope with successfully, 
While the removal of that child from the home js 
urgent under the circumstances and might be 
carried out, the death of that grandparent might 
so change the picture of the family life that the 
child’s return would not only be possible but 
highly desirable. 

As the probation officer eee with his case 
the accomplishment of each of the lesser goals of 
the supervision program presents a need for a re- 
evaluation of the clinic’s report and findings. This 
can best be done by a conference with members of 
the clinic staff. 


The Clinic’s Part in the Treatment Program 


That the clinic has an accepted place in the 
treatment of court cases is not debatable. How- 
ever, two problems do present themselves in this 
connection: (1) How can-we secure a better under- 
standing between the court and the clinic? 
(2) Should the clinic be a part of the court or should 
it be an independent agency serving the entire 
community? 

Responsibility fcr any misunderstanding that may 
be present or has been present in the past can be 
shared equally by the court and the clinic. The clinic 
on the one hand frequently has been guilty of sub- 
mitting reports weighted down with technical and 
confusing verbiage and of making recommendations, 
lacking a practical application. The probation officer 
on the other hand has been guilty of a lack of under- 
standing of what might be expected of the clinic 
and as a result has cluttered the clinic schedule 
with cases not adapted to treatment by the guid- 
ance clinic. He has also failed to re-evaluate the 
original report in terms of changes which have 
taken place with his client. The end result has been 
a lot of lost motion on the part of the clinic and a 
failure of the probation officer to profit most by 
the contribution which the clinic can make to his 
own guidance problem. 
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There is but one answer—a better knowledge of 
the functions and limitations of the clinic on the 
part of probation officers and judge and a better 
appreciation of the practical aspects of court func- 
tioning on the part of the clinic. 

Much has been said already on both sides of the 
question as to whether the clinic should be a part 
of the court or an independent agency. In the 
earlier days of the juvenile court the clinic some- 
times was found associated with the court. Then 
came the shift to its operation as an independent 
agency with a later stage being an affiliation with 
universities. More recently some of the courts 
have swung back to the court-operated clinic;. but 
on a more closely coordinated basis. Such a clinic 
has reached an advanced stage of development in 
the Child Study Institute of the Juvenile Court at 
Toledo, Ohio. Here the entire Detention Home has 
been converted into a resident Child Study Insti- 
tute. The staff includes four full-time clinical psy- 
chologists (not merely psychometrists), group 
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workers, a psychiatrist, a pediatrician, full-time 
nurse, and also a school. Here the psychologists 
have stepped out of their “armchair” role and 
actually participate in institutional activities ob- 
serving and directing the activities of their “pa- 
tients” during their period of residence in the 
Institute. The theory of the testing room is tem- 
pered with the practical observation of reactions 
on the gym floor and in the handicraft room. Here, 
all children brought for court detention are potea- 
tial subjects for the guidance program of the In- 
stitute. Members of the staff of the Child Study 
Institute are members of the staff of the Juvenile 
Court with whom they meet in weekly staff meet- 
ings. The greatest possible integration of function 
and understanding of policy is thus effected be- 
tween the two branches of the court. 

The effectiveness of such an integration of court 
and clinic has already made itself felt. It presents 
a basis upon which we might well begin a rethinking 
of the whole problem of court and clinic integration. 


WHAT Is PROBATION ? 


HAT is probation? In any but a most superficial sense, this crime- 
treatment instrumentality consists of at least three indispensable 


elements: (1) The suspension, under conditions and for a period imposed 
by the court, of the imposition or execution of a sentence on a person 
convicted of a crime, and his retention in the community instead of a prison; 
(2) the taking of such action only after study by the judge of a carefully 
prepared report that embodies the findings of an investigation into the 
offender’s make-up and career; (3) and the resulting placement of the 
probationer under the careful supervision of an adequately trained pro- 
bation officer. These minimal requirements being absent, probation too 
often consists of just another “lenient disposition” of criminal cases with- 
out much discrimination; a practice which only increases the many ill- 
considered processes of criminal justice that detract from its deterrence 
and add to its reputation as an elaborate and farcial game of chance. 


SHELDON GLUECK in Probation and Criminal Justice 


T OFTEN has been said that crime is pre- 
dominantly a phenomenon of youth. If this 
contention is true, what stronger argument could 
be found to support the demand for a complete re- 
examination of our methods of dealing with youth- 
ful offenders? If in spite of our traditional punish- 
ment, designed to instill fear in the hearts of 
wrongdoers, the criminality of our youth exhibits 
peak rates, are we not compelled—both by our 
hearts that hope for improved opportunities for a 
normal law-abiding life for the growing generation, 
and by our reason that dislikes ineffective and 
useless measures of public policy—to search for and 
to apply measures that give the greatest promise 
of prevention? 


The Youthful Offender Above Juvenile Court Age 


The Youth Correction Authority Act* drafted 
by the American Law Institute is an attempt to 
construct, in part at least, an effective system of 
dealing with youthful offenders. Its preparation has 
been dictated by the urgency of the problem which 
it attacks. Its structure is the result of the combined 
efforts of representatives of the legal, social, and 
psychological sciences. In the course of its drafting 
the experience of many advisers and the discoveries 
of modern criminology and penology have been 
available and special inquiries have been made in 
order to clarify various issues. 

Sometimes a grave social problem arises sud- 
denly, the outgrowth of some cataclysmic change 
in our economic or social life—a depression, a war, 
etc.,—while, at other times, the normal evolution 
of our community life puts a keener edge on our 
social conscience which becomes suddenly sensitive 
to conditions which seemingly have been always 
with us, chronic ills of our body politic. The crimi- 
nality of youth falls within the latter category. The 
high crime rates of youth always have been noted; 
but while juvenile offenders and their treatment 
have received much consideration in the past, it is 
only in recent times that the youthful offender 
above the juvenile court’s jurisdiction, but below 
the age of majority, has become the object of 


*EDITORS’ NOTE: For a discussion of The Youth Correction 
Authority Act, see “Trea of ” by 


tment of Youth Convicted 
William Draper Lewis, in FEDERAL PROBATION, May, 1940, pp. 
20-28, and “Youth in Crime,” Ibid, p. 17. 
1. For an extended discussion see Thorsten Sellin, The ge of 
Youth, Pp. 116. Philadelphia: The American Law Institute, 19 


The Youthful Offender 


By THORSTEN SELLIN, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


. and techniques used to achieve that protection have 


special attention. This is the more strange since 
youth is a period of life which contains moral 
hazards that appear to be more numerous, greater, 
and more difficult to overcome than those facing 
any other age group. The high crime rates of youth 
bear evidence to this fact. 


Youth Group Shows Highest Ratio 
for Major Offenses 


Although the youth contingent in the popula- 
tion of the United States over 15 years of age com- 
prises slightly over 13 per cent of that population, 
it doubles its expected quota in robberies and thefts, 
trebles it in burglaries, and nearly quadruples it in 
auto thefts. These four offenses make up over 90 per 
cent of all major crimes. In the face of such figures 
itis small comfort that our youth do not contribute 
heavily to crime against the person (except rape), 
fraudulent crimes, drug and liquor law violations, 
nonsupport, etc.’ 

Since the youth group shows the highest ratios 
for major offenses; since youth dominate in serious 
offenses that tend to become habitual, such as 
property crimes; since the proportion of first offend- 
ers is extraordinarily high in the youth group as 
compared with later age groups; and since the ex- 
pectancy of life is greater in the youth group than 
in later age groups, thereby increasing the span of 
years during which a later crime may be committed, 
there is every reason to claim that a person who 
begins his career of delinquency in youth or who 
continues his juvenile delinquency into the youth 
period of his life, is much more likely to become a 
recidivist than is one who commits his first crime 
later in life. These conclusions are inescapable and 
give ample cause for the demand for more adequate 
and better planned treatment procedures for the 
youthful offender, in order that he may, if possible, 
be restored to useful life and that society may in 
any event be protected against a repetition of his 
criminal conduct. 


Fear of Retribution Not the Dominant 
Motivating Force in Conduct 


From time immemorial the aim of punishment 
has been the protection of society. The methods 


varied, depending on the extent to which the crimi- 
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nal law has been used as an instrument of social 
control and on the level of culture of the society 
in which such law has been developed. No matter 
what society we study, however, we find that it 
deals with the violators of its laws in ways which 
are believed at the time to be most effective in 
keeping them from repeating their offenses and in 
encouraging others to conform to the rules of the 
law. In other words, the criminal laws of modern 
states, as well as the taboos of primitive groups, 
try to secure both specific and general prevention 
of future undesired conduct and to do so by means 
believed by the lawmakers to be most effective in 
achieving these ends. 

Our criminal law rests on the assumption that 
the control of the future conduct of an offender and 
the encouragement of conformity in others can best 
be achieved by the retributive punishment of the 
criminal; i.e., punishment which relies chiefly on 
force and discipline and applies painful and un- 
pleasant treatment to the offender because he “‘de- 
serves” it and should “pay for’ his wrongdoing. 
It is assumed that such treatment is an evil feared 
by the criminal and by the prospective wrongdoer 
alike, and when crime increases, it is assumed that 
what is chiefly needed to curb it is an increase in 
the severity of punishments. While we can point to 
many innovations in our penal system during the 
last half century which seem incompatible with 
this principle and evidence the rise of a new spirit 
of laws—the reformatory system, probation, the 
juvenile court, the indeterminate sentence—we 
have not been able as yet to rid ourselves of the 
belief that fear of retribution is the dominant moti- 
vating force in conduct, although modern psy- 
chology and sociology have clearly demonstrated 
the error in this belief. It is not denied that most 
offenders fear detection and its consequences, but 
such “consequences” need not be “retributive” in 
the sense of our criminal law. We shall return to 
that point later in the argument. 

At this point it is proper to inquire whether or 
not our traditional retributive justice has achieved 
its avowed aims of deterring those punished from 
committing new offenses and of deterring previously 
law-abiding persons from committing a crime. A 
study of criminal statistics must convince any 
reasonable person that it has not achieved the first 
of these aims. It has not prevented recidivism. 

(1) In 17 states (including the largest of our in- 
dustrial states), the District of Columbia and the 
Federal institutions, 50.5 per cent of the prisoners 


2. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Fi! 
365. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Tne, 1980, 0% = 
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admitted into prisons and reformatories for adults 
had previous commitments on sentence on their 
record. Twe ity-nine per cent of the prisoners ad- 
mitted had served prison terms before. Of these, 11 
per cent had served three or more previous mere 
sentences. 

(2) At least three-fourths of the prisoners panel oe 
annually into the institutions mentioned above 
have arrest records, antedating the arrest which 
led to their last imprisonment. That this figure is 
conservative is shown by the fact that in a study of. 
inmates of the Massachusetts State Reformatory 
it was found that 85 per cent of the group studied 
had such prior arrest records.” 

(8) About 60 per cent of the prisoners aeieel 
to our county jails and other local penal institutions 
for adults have served previous terms in penal or 
correctional institutions. 

(4) In 1938, 46 per cent of the 554, 000 arrest 
records examined by the United States Bureau of 
Identification showed previous arrests and 27 per 
cent previous convictions. 

Even more astounding facts are revealed by our 
criminal statistics. There appears to be no doubt 
that (1) the more often a person is subjected to 
the punishments of our criminal law, the more 
likely he is to commit a further crime; and that 
(2) the more severe his punishment, the more 
likely he is to become a recidivist. 

Has the fear of retributive punishment prevented 
persons from committing their first crime? This is. 
bound to be a rhetorical question, for it cannot, 
like the previous one, be answered either affirma- 
tively or negatively in any clear-cut fashion. Speci- 
fic instances can, of course, be found in which the 
fear of retribution has resulted in conformity to the 
norms of the law. Conversely, instances can be 
found of persons whose twisted minds have made 
them commit crimes because of their desire for 
punishment. 


Conformity to Law Depends Largely on Extent to 
Which Legal Norms Embody Conduct Norms 


Conformity to law depends chiefly on the extent 
to which the legal norms embody the conduct 
norms of the various social groups that make up a 
state. It depends also on the extent to which these 
legal norms are treasured by these groups. Laws 
which lack the moral support of the people fail 
to receive obedience. The greater the variety of 
standards that govern the conduct of the diverse 
social groups in the community, the greater the 
likelihood that the single standard of the law will 
be but indifferently respected by many. 
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The moral ideas that govern the conduct of 
peoples are not the product of law. They, like the 
law, are the outgrowth of the experiences of social 
life. They are transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration and are modified in the process. They are 
the real governors of our conduct. If they conflict 
with weak legal norms, it is the law that is likely 
to be broken. ““The law,’’ says Emerson, “is only a 
memorandum. We are superstitious and esteem 
the statute somewhat; so much life as it has in the 
character of living men is its force.”’ The result is 
that when the pressures of an economic crisis se- 
verely lower the chance of earning a livelihood or 
maintaining a standard of living, crimes against 
property increase because the moral ideas of many 
persons have suffered from the impact of misfor- 
tune, not because the law has withheld or reduced 
its threat of punishment. 


Crime a Reflection of the Social 
Conditions in a State 


The constancy of crime, its increases or decreases, 
are now known to be but a reflection of the social 
conditions in a state. When these conditions, 
whether political or economic, are such that they 
tolerate or encourage certain forms of conduct 
which are illegal, crimes rise and vice versa. A high 
crime rate, therefore, means ineffective legal norms, 
criminogenic social conditions, and a failure of law- 
makers and administrators in their attempts to 
cope with the situation. A high crime rate always 
constitutes a ringing challenge to the leadership of 
the state. 

‘Generally speaking, then, a person commits his 


_~ first crime not because the criminal law lacks a 


sufficiently severe penalty for it or because people 
who commit the same type of crime are not sub- 
jected to this particular penalty. The reason must 
be sought elsewhere, in the moral climate in which 
he lives, in the stimulants and pressures of his con- 
ditions of life, in his personality deviations. 


People Become More Law-Abiding 
as They Grow Older 


The fact, of course, remains that most offenders 
sooner or later desist from crime. Even a large pro- 
portion—how large no one knows—of serious crimi- 
nals probably do not commit more than one such 
violation. If we consider the rapidly declining crime 
rates of age groups above 30, it is obvious that this 
decline means that people become more law- 
abiding as they grow older. People who have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding criminal conduct before middle 
age are not very likely to commit offenses thereafter. 


April-June 


Is it retributive punishment which is responsible 
for these beneficent effects of ageing? No. It is 
probably a combination of factors, partly of a 
psychological and partly of a social nature which 
produces it. Since retributive justice appears to 
have no appreciable effect on crime rates nor on the 
checking of criminal careers, it cannot be credited 
fairly with the decline of crime rates in middle and 
old age. 

But, it will be said, do we not often find that good 
law enforcement reduces the crime rate? Correct, 
Good and consistent law enforcement is bound to 
result in a decrease of crime, even though it may 
not by itself have as marked success in decreasing 
the number of criminals, since habitual and profes- 
sional offenders take a much higher toll than their 
number warrants. To grant the effectiveness of 
good, honest, consistent law enforcement is no con- 
tradiction of what has been previously stated as 
to the ineffectiveness of retributive justice. It is 
an old adage that the certainty of punishment, not 
its severity, is what is effective. This effectiveness 
lies, however, not in the particular sanction with 
which our law threatens the discovered offender. 
The assurance that something will happen to one 
who violates the law is likely to have the greatest 
deterrent effect, for it indicates that the law is no 
dead letter, that it is enforced fearlessly and well, 
which it cannot be unless the people of the state 
are willing to have it so. This willingness in turn is 
evidence of the strength of public support given to 
the legal norms involved. 


Control of Crime Rates Does Not Depend 
on Retributive Punishments 


We are bound to conclude that the control of 
the crime rates of a community does not depend 
on retributive punishments threatened by the law, 
be they light or heavy. These rates are ultimately 
to be reduced chiefly by broad measures of social 
reform that remove the most glaring stimulants to 
crime, by measures that eliminate or control the 
biologically unfit, and by honest and intelligent 
enforcement of laws. 

There remains the lawbreaker, who by his act 
has proved the inefficiency of preventive measures. 
Surely, the subjection of this-person to treatment 
that would safeguard the community against him 
in the future, should be a means of reducing crimi- 
nality. It is this problem which has concerned the 
drafters of the Youth Correction Authority Act. 

It has been shown that the system of punish- 
ment now in use fails to check criminal careers be- 
cause it rests on antiquated psychological doctrines. 
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Although we have outgrown the era in history when 
calomel and leeches were the stand-by of the phy- 
sician and the barber was surgeon, we still cling 
to our superstitious respect for retributive punish- 
ments. It is high time we realize that our indulgence 
in a vengeful attitude toward the offender does 
not curb him; on the contrary, it increases the 
likelihood of his continuing to be harmful to society. 
But. does not the elimination of such a vengeful 
attitude weaken the very foundation of law? Is not 
hatred of the criminal necessary as a spur to action 
against him? Is not this hatred evidence of strong 
moral sentiments and of social solidarity? All these 
questions must be answered in the negative. 
Social disapproval determines what is crime. But, 
while the people of a state must exhibit strong 
disapproval in order to control the conduct of some 
of their fellowmen, it is important to understand 
that this hatred should be directed against the 
crime, not against the criminal. This transference 
of the object of disapproval is necessary if we are 
ever to make headway in the preventive treatment 
of offenders. One reason why we have made such 
great advances in the control of disease is that we 
no longer regard a sick person as a social outcast, 
but as an object of solicitous care, even when the 
most drastic measures are needed either to restore 
his health, or to segregate him from society. 
Never in history, perhaps, have we as today en- 
gaged in determined organized social effort to stamp 
out certain physical diseases. We are more and 
more taught to hate disease, and to do all in our 
power to prevent and to check it. Coupled with this, 
however, goes a scientific attitude toward those 
who have contracted a disease or who are other- 
wise suffering from infirmities of a physical or men- 
tal nature. Even the syphilitic, the alcoholic, and 
the narcotic addict no longer are regarded as sinful 
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persons who are suffering due retribution for their 
“vicious” habits. Every effort is made to assist 
them, not only because we respect the dignity of 
life itself, but because we recognize that illness of 
any kind is no longer an individual problem but 
one that affects the entire social group. 


The Youth Correction Authority Act 


The Youth Correction Authority Act is con- 
cerned with the treatment of persons who have 
shown themselves, by their conduct, to be malad- 
justed to the standards of our laws. Its provisions 
have been formulated in accordance with our con- 
viction that violations of the law are of public 
concern and should be prevented, and that anyone 
guilty of conduct decreed as socially harmful should 
be submitted to treatment best designed to return 
him to society capable of leading a law-abiding 
life. Such treatment cannot be prescribed in ad- 
vance by legislatures who have no contact with 
the offender. Legislatures should merely give to the 
proper authorities the right to administer treatment, 
the details of which, “‘within the bounds of humane 
practice,” and with due protection for the rights 
of the individual, must be left to authorities quali- 
fied to select appropriate treatment procedures and 
means. These should be imposed only after a 
scientific diagnosis in which the medical, social, and 
psychological disciplines join hands. The treatment 
should be aimed at cure; but if cure is impossible, 
provisions must be made to keep the chronic 
offender from the enjoyment of a full liberty, which 
he is bound to abuse, thereby endangering the 
peace and security of society. Such a program, of 
course, is not dependent on the age of the offender. 
None but purely practical reasons caused the 
drafters of the Youth Correction Authority Act to 
limit it to the youth group. 


RETALIATION vs. REHABILITATION 


ECENT years have seen a marked shifting of emphasis from the 

principles of retaliation to principles of rehabilitation of offenders. 
This has been accomplished by legislation making it possible to modify the 
punitive treatment of convicted offenders by such means as suspension of 
sentence, probation, indeterminate prison sentence for first offenders, and 
parole. In so far as these new devices are utilized, progressive administra- 
tors of criminal justice are concerned less with measuring out an amount 
of punishment that seems to fit the crime than with considering the effect 
that punishment may have on the offender. 


From Youth in the Toils 
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Loss of Civil Rights by Conviction of Crime 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 


ISUNDERSTANDINGS arise occasionally 

in the discussion of some of the consequences 
that result from a conviction on a criminal charge. 
At times, it is loosely stated that a person con- 
victed. on a-charge of felony loses his citizenship 
or loses his civil rights, as though the two concepts 
were synonymous. 

Loss of citizenship means that a person loses 
his status as a citizen of the United States and be- 
comes an alien. Such a far-reaching and devastating 
consequence does not flow from any conviction of 
a criminal charge, with two solitary exceptions. 
Conviction by a court martial on a charge of de- 
sertion in time of war from the military or naval 
service of the United States, and conviction of a 
charge of treason or attempting by force to over- 
throw or bearing arms against the United States 
causes a loss of nationality.’ In no other instance 
does.a conviction of a citizen of the United States 
on a criminal charge result in his losing his citizen- 
ship and becoming expatriated. 


Loss of Rights of Citizenship as Distinguished 
from Loss of Citizenship 

There are, however, certain rights of citizenship 
as distinguished from citizenship itself, that may 
be lost as a result of a conviction on a criminal 
charge. The phrase “loss of civil rights” ordinarily 
refers to the deprivation of any rights that ac- 
company citizenship, as distinguished from the loss 
of citizenship status. With a few exceptions, which 
will be later discussed, criminal statutes of the 
United States do not provide for the forfeiture of 
any civil rights by reason of a conviction of a 
crime. Loss of civil rights at times becomes a con- 
sequence of a conviction, ordinarily due to the 
operation of laws prescribing and defining qualifi- 
cations for the exercise of such rights. Such quali- 


1. Goede, 2000 of... (g-h). 
2. Nevada, 6 Wall. 35, 43-44; The Slaughter House 
Cases, 16 Wall. “36, 19 ;Edwards v. California, 314 U. S. 160. Concurring 
epinion of Mr. Justice Jackson. It should be ee that certain vital 
eights are guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. They, however, need not 
enter ane this discussion, since they accrue to all persons within the 
mn of the United States and not ~aed to citizens. Con- 
sequently, they are not rights of 


5. U. s. Code, Title 18, Section 51. 

6. U. S. Code, Title 18, Sections 199, 202, 207, 287, 238. 
7. U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 203. 

8..U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 235. R 
9. The extent to which conviction of a crime is a bar to Government 
yment depends on rules and regulations 

than on any statutory provision. 


and on usage, rather 
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fications not infrequently expressly exclude persons 
who have been convicted of a crime. 


Civil Rights Derived from Constitution 
of the United States 

Civil rights accrue to citizens of the United 
States by reason of their citizenship and may be 
divided into two categories: first, those that are 
derived from the Constitution or laws of the United 
States; and, second, those that are derived from 
state constitutions or laws. The rights comprised 
within the second of these classes are by far the 
more numerous of the two. Without attempting 
an exhaustive enumeration, the Federal rights of 
citizenship include the right to hold Federal office, 
the right to the care and protection of the Federal 
Government when on the high seas or within the 
jurisdiction of a foreig: government, the right to 
transact any business with the Government, the 
right to come to the seat of Government, the right 
to have access to the courts of justice and Govern- 
ment institutions, the right of free access to sea- 
ports, the right to use navigable waters of the 
United States, and the right to travel from state 
to state.? None of the foregoing rights is ever lost 
as a result of a conviction of crime, except the right 
to hold Federal office, and even then in a very 
limited number of cases. The law disqualifies per- 
sons convicted of any of the following crimes from 
ever holding office under the United States: trea- 
son,’ inciting rebellion or insurrection against the 
United States,‘ conspiracy to violate the civil 
rights of any citizen of the United States,° bribery,’ 
receipt of compensation by a Government officer 
or employee for services rendered to any person in 
relation to a matter in which the United States is 
interested before any Government Department,’ 
and mutilation, falsification or destruction of public 
records.® Conviction of any other Federal offense 


does not operate as a disqualification to hold 
Federal office.° 


Civil Rights Derived from State 
Constitutions and Laws 


The most important right of a citizen is probably 
the right of suffrage, because it is by its exercise 
that the citizen is able to participate in the Gov- 
ernment of his country. The right of suffrage, how- 
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ever, is derived not from the Constitution of the 
United States, but from state constitutions and 
laws. It is a state, rather than a Federal, right. 
The Federal Constitution merely bars the state 
from denying or abridging the right to vote on the 
basis of color, race or previous condition of servi- 
tude,” or on account of sex."’ Subject to these 
limitations, the states have the power to deter- 
mine who shall be clothed with the right of suffrage. 

Other rights of citizenship that are dependent 
on state constitutions and laws, rather than on the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, are 
the right to hold state or local office; the right to 
serve as a juror; the right to testify as a witness; 
the right to pursue certain professions, such as the 
practice of law or medicine; the right to follow 
certain businesses\.and employments which the 
state law or ordinances limit to citizens; and others 
that it is impracticable to enumerate. 

By the laws of many states, persons convicted 
of a crime are deprived of the right of suffrage and 
at times of certain of the other rights just listed. 
In many states, such deprivation is a consequence 
only of conviction of a felony, although in some 
jurisdictions a conviction on a charge of misde- 
meanor has the same result. It should be observed, 
therefore, that if by reason of a conviction of a 
crime in a court of the United States, a person 
loses his right of suffrage, or any other right of 
citizenship, derived from the constitution or laws 
of a state, such a consequence is not dependent on 
any Federal statute, but is the effect of a provision 
of a state constitution or law disqualifying from 
the exercise of the right in question any person 
who has been convicted of a felony or of any crime, 
as the case may be. 


Effect of a Presidential Pardon 


In case of a person convicted of a crime in a 
Federal court, a pardon by the President extin- 
guishes the effect of the conviction as of the date 
of the pardon. Consequently, the result of the par- 
don is to remove any bar that may be imposed by 


10. Fifteenth 
11. Nineteenth Amendmen 
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any Federal or state constitutional or statutory 
provision against the exercise of any specific right 
by a person convicted of a crime.’ The pardon as 
such does not confer or restore any civil rights, 
either Federal or state, that have been lost as a 
result of a conviction, but merely removes the dis- 
qualification for the exercise of any such rights in 
so far as such disqualification arose by reason of 
the conviction. As a matter of convenience and 
merely to indicate that it was not based on the 
ground of innocence, the pardon granted for this 
purpose is ordinarily denominated a pardon to re- 
store civil rights. 

The purpose and operation of such a pardon is 
well illustrated in an opinion rendered to the Presi- 
dent on October 31, 1895, by Attorney General 
Judson Harmon, which reads as follows: 


I have investigated the question of the necessity 
of a pardon in the case of Jacob Warren which you 
referred to me yesterday in connection with a letter 
from Judge Sage, of the United States court for the 
= district of Ohio, and beg to report as fol- 
ows: 

It is probably true that, owing to the language of 
the constitution and laws of Ohio, Jacob Warren 
would not lose his right to vote, sit as juror, etc., by 
reason of his conviction for an offense which the laws 
of the United States call a misdemeanor. In some 
other States, however, such loss of rights would re- 
sult. I have not examined them all, but this is true of 
Alabama, California, and Connecticut. If the case, 
therefore, be one in which your action on the applica- 
tion for pardon depends simply on the question of 
necessity for pardon, I should say that the necessity 
exists, unless Warren is to be prevented from freely 
changing his residence under penalty of losing his 
rights of citizenship thereby. 


In case of a Federal offense, such a pardon ob- 
viously may not be granted by state authorities, 
since they lack power to affect a conviction in 
courts of the United States. It has been held other- 
wise in Kentucky, however, but the conclusion was. 
based on the peculiar phraseology of the pertinent 
provision of the state constitution.” It is entirely 
possible, of course, for a state legislature to enact 
a law providing that after a sentence has been 
served the defendant shall no longer be disqualified 
from. exercising any civil right. In such event in so 
far as concerns civil rights dependent on state con- 
stitutional or statutory provisions they would be 
automatically restored upon the expiration. of the 
sentence. 


Democracy is that form of government and society which is inspired 
about every other with the conciousness of the dignity of man. 


—Thomas Mann 
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YARDSTICK for evaluating the administra- 

tion, personnel, policies, program, physical 
equipment, and facilities of juvenile detention 
homes would be a very significant aid to those re- 
sponsible for the short-time care of delinquents. 
Any number of books and monographs examine 
the various phases of detention care—both foster- 
home and institutional—and focus attention on 
faulty practices in the administration of detention 
services, but few of them give us the indices of 
good practice. 

In. this brief article it is impossible to consider 
the many aspects of detention care, ranging from 
inspection of daily menus to requirements of trained 
personnel. Therefore, we are limiting our discussion 
to a summary of those general principles which we 
believe are basic in any detention home program. 


(1) Children should be detained only when abso- 
lutely necessary. With respect to the general need 
of detention care, these questions are sometimes 
raised: Is the child who comes to the court’s atten- 
tion so different from other children that the fact 
of his arrest makes it necessary to remove him from 
his usual environment? Can we justify our suppo- 
sition that parents cannot handle their children for 
the short period between arrest and the court hear- 
ing? The two reasons usually given as to why a 
child must be held are, first, ‘“‘because he is a bad 
one; watch out for him!’ and second, “‘because we 
are afraid the child may not be on hand for his 
court appearance.’’ Our foster parents in the boys’ 
receiving home say that such comments are fre- 
quently made by those who bring children to the 
home; but they observe, “When he is bathed and 
fed, even in the middle of the night, a boy loses 
his feeling of panic and is just a scared child.”” The 
way a child is handled by those with ‘authority 
over him makes all the difference between an amen- 
able child and an unmanageable one. In 10 years 
we have had many upset, emotional children, but 
not one we needed to fear. 

Nor does it seem reasonable to suppose that a 
child will not be available for his hearing if allowed 
to remain at home. Even those children who run 
away from an established detention homeinvariably 

*EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Henry Lenz, in charge of the detention 


service for the Erie County Probation —— collaborated with 
the author in the preparation of this article. 


A Yardstick for Measuring Detention Homes 


By MARJorigE W. Lenz* 
Director, Juvenile Division, Erie County Probation Department, Buffalo, N. Y. 


go to their own homes. Of 5,000 children whom 
we have handled, we have lost only three: a girl 
whose family took her to Canada; a girl who was 
sent to relatives in another city; and a Negro boy 
who got away before he was seen by the deten- 
tion worker. As he gave a false name and address 
to the police, we do not know whether we ever 
saw him again! 


(2) The type of detention service should fit the com- 
munity needs. It seems to us that any detention 
program should be planned only for the compara- 
tively small group of children who need to be pro- 
tected and who need special observation before the 
court hearing. Most towns and small communities 
are not justified in reserving for detention care 
funds which should be allocated for constructive 
work with children. A small city near Erie County 
which manages to do without a detention service 
occasionally sends a child to us for custody or ob- 
servation. At such times the authorities are acutely 
aware of the desirability of having a detention 
home of their own, but they are wise enough not 
to let three or four such problems a year force them 
into a continuing expense which in the circum- 
stances would amount to extravagance. 

If a court feels the need to establish a detention 
service, then it should study the community re 
sources carefully before deciding on the type of 
service in order, not only to save expense, but also 
to use most efficiently those resources in their re 
lation to the service. In 1932, Erie County estab- 
lished a program of foster homes for detention 
service. This was a reasonable development in this 
community where for many years foster homes had 
been used for dependent and neglected children 
needing permanent care and clinic service. Due to 
the fact that all child-caring agencies in Erie County 
had studied together in the committees of the 
Council of Social Agencies the use of foster homes, 
there was wide understanding of the various ways 
in which foster-home care might be utilized. It 
meant trained personnel and understanding of the 
use and training of foster parents; and the exper'- 
ment of foster homes for detention care became 
logical step in the development of our social serv- 
ices. In spite of our enthusiasm for our type of 
service, we realize that it must be used only where 
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a large community has broad understanding of the 
techniques involved or in a community where the 
need for detention is only occasional. The important 
thing is to fit the type of detention to the needs 
and the resources of each jurisdiction. 


(3) Detention homes for delinquents should not be 
used as temporary shelters for neglected and de- 
children. We believe it is not desirable to 
make use of detention homes for delinquents as a 
temporary residence for the neglected and depend- 
ent child who is not a delinquent. This belief is a 
corollary of the theory that only specially selected 
delinquents should be held in detention away from 
their own homes; otherwise, it would be pedantic 
to make such a distinction, as, of course, many 
delinquents are neglected in the first instance, and 
many neglected children are delinquents who have 
escaped arrest. The distinction, however, is useful 
both in reducing the size of our units of care and 
in limiting the spread of ideas of delinquency. 
Moreover, it is often impractical to combine 
younger neglected children with delinquents be- 
cause of the necessity of quarantine. Separate foster 
homes for temporary care of both types of children 
immeasurably reduce the hazard of infection. 


(4) The detention service should be sufficiently 
flexible to meet fluctuations in intake. Another aim 
of our detention service to which the small foster 
home lends itself admirably is that of flexibility of 
arrangement. We can add to or subtract from the 
number and size of our homes as the number of 
children in our care increases or decreases. No 
rigidity of brick and mortar hampers our adjust- 
ment to changes either seasonal or of lasting charac- 
ter. Accustomed as we are to depending on clinics 
maintained by outside agencies and on a trained 
staff which, except for the foster parents them- 
selves, is not attached to any one home but visits 
all where children may be in residence, we feel 
prepared to adopt new techniques without diffi- 
culty or delay. The advantage of flexibility need 
not be confined to a system of individual foster 
homes; we know one director of a fine new deten- 
tion institution in a large city who boasts that his 
building is so constructed that it may be converted 
readily into an office building if and when it be- 
comes desirable to change the type of detention 
service. 

(5) Services already available in the community 
should not be duplicated. It would seem to us that 
no detention home should attempt to include in 
its program those services which can be rendered 
by other agencies in the community. A court will 
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serve both its own best interest and that of the 
community by contributing its funds and its pres- 
tige to the support of existing agencies qualified 
to provide care and protection for children. Surely 
it is ironical to see the services of a fine clinic ina 
detention institution reserved for the exclusive use 
of delinquents, thus placing a premium on delin- 
quency. More often the danger is that the clinic so 
established will be mediocre in character. When 
our detention service was planned, we needed medi- 
cal, psychological, and psychiatric clinics. We 
might have attempted to organize such clinics for 
our exclusive use; but, considering the funds avail- 
able, these almost inevitably would have been con- 
demned to mediocrity. Instead we pay a doctor at 
the Buffalo Children’s Hospital to see our children 
and have at our command all the splendid resources 
of that hospital, including X-ray, dental clinics, 
etc. Recently we have combined funds with those 
of three other agencies for the establishment of a 
well-staffed Child Guidance Service, now available 
to the children of the community. 


(6) The primary function of detention service 
should be the protection of the child from himself and 
also from adults and the surroundings they provide 
him. We believe that service for children should be 
our watchword. This may or may not be the ac- 
cepted philosophy behind juvenile detention, but 
it is one which more and more is bound to prevail. 
We are not detaining children to protect the com- 
munity, nor for punishment. The protection we 
afford relates first of all to the child, who needs 
protection from himself and often from adults and 
the surroundings they provide him. We have had 
parents who filed information against a child as 
ungovernable and wanted him “put away a few 
days to teach him a lesson’’; we have had arresting 
officers who threatened a child: “‘TI’ll take you to 
detention, and that will teach you a lesson.” But 
we are not doing parents’ disciplining for them, 
and we must not forget that we are officers of a 
court which guarantees to a child, as to an adult, 
the right to hearing before judgment. It is for the 
judge to pronounce sentence after hearing. On 
occasion a child is returned to detention after the 
hearing with the warning, ‘‘I’ll send you to deten- 
tion for a few days to think it over”; we have not 
found that this additional period of detention, as 
a form of punishment, ever served to correct tend- 
encies which had brought the child before the court. 

Florence M. Warner, in her book, Juvenile De- 
tention in the United States, says “security of ap- 
pearance in court is generally accepted as the basis 
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for detention in most cases.” Although we feel 
there are other more important reasons for a child 
being held in detention, our custodial responsibility 
must not be overlooked. It is not a useful experience 
for a child to outwit adults and run away. It is 
too exciting. The director of a congregate institu- 
tion told me his runaways decreased as he unlocked 
doors and reduced the fun in escape. However, if 
we do not wish to depend on bars and locks, we 
must build up a staff on whose skill we can rely to 
prevent more than occasional incidents of the sort. 


(7) Only trained workers should handle detained 
children. As soon as a child is brought into deten- 
tion, he should have the privilege of discussing his 
situation with an intelligent worker. At this time 
the whole detention program should be explained, 
just what is likely to happen to him in the deten- 
tion home, and why. We find that a child whose 
questions have been answered and fears allayed, 
‘at once becomes a much more cooperative indi- 
vidual. During the detention stay, a child should 
have continual access to someone with authority 
to answer his questions and discuss his problems. 


(8) Diagnostic and treatment services, both medical 
and psychiatric, should be available. While we are 
helping the boy to understand himself and the situ- 
ation in which he finds himself, it is also our obli- 
gation to gain some understanding of him. The 
study of children in his care provides the alert 
worker with a double opportunity: to discover and 
make known to the community conditions which 
contribute to delinquency; and, more important 
still, to reach that understanding of each child as 
an individual upon which the ultimate success or 
failure of his work will depend. For these purposes 
the small foster-home unit affords a helpful back- 
ground. The boy is in a simple family home, with 
surroundings usually not too different from his own 
home. With only one or two other boys in the same 
home, he knows that he can make himself felt as 
an individual. From the minute of his arrival, case 
worker, foster parents, schoolteacher, and hand- 
craft teacher are alert to find out what type of boy 
he is and what are his needs. Trips to the various 
clinics are splendid opportunities for the workers 
to get acquainted with him. The first responsibility 
of the detention worker is the study of the child 
himself, while the probation officer or another case 
worker investigates his family and environment. 

Medical and psychiatric treatment given during 
detention is essentially diagnostic in character, 
though where possible, diagnosis is followed by 
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medical examination treatment for scabies, im. 
petigo, dental care, or eye refraction is ordered, the 
first two will be dealt with immediately, the others 
where circumstances make prompt treatment pos. 
sible. If the necessary treatment is postponed, it 
is recommended to be undertaken by the family or 
by a later worker in charge of the case. 


The need for psychiatric treatment is one with 
which our workers are confronted time and time 
again. Unfortunately, Erie County lacks resources 
to meet this need, but various agencies within the 
Council of Social Agencies are working together 
now towards the establishment of a psychiatric 
center where temporary res dential care will be pro- 
vided. When and if we ever get such a center, we 
should be able to place there certain types of 
children who now are held in detention for a rather 
sketchy type of psychiatric treatment which better 
could be called psychiatric diagnosis. 


(9) The detention service should maintain an ade- 
quate chronological record in which is entered all sig- 
nificant findings about the child. Probably the most 
valuable and illuminating material secured about 
the child himself previous to the hearing comes 
from the detention service. In our court the run- 
ning record of the detention behavior and care of 
the child constitutes a vital part of the report for 
the consideration of the judge at the time of the 
hearing. These records become more and more im- 
portant as the workers develop skill in presenting 
material to reveal the character of the child and 
the nature of his problems. 


(10) The detention staff should assist in preparing 
the child for placement in foster homes, or in institutions 
in cases of commitment. After the court appearance 
the detention department is sometimes called upon 
for temporary care pending placement or commit- 
ment. If a child is to be placed in a permanent 
foster home, the worker must start immediately to 
prepare him for that experience. Again the job is 
one of education and the removal of fear. The de- 
tention boarding home makes an easy step to a 
more permanent one. Children who are to go into 
foster families: usually are granted more freedom. 
Often they go out to school, on the theory that if 
they will run away, that adventure might better 
occur before they leave the court’s. jurisdiction 
than afterwards. 

No child should leave detention without having 
gained from the experience some respect for au- 
thority, some knowledge of discipline, some ideas 
of leisure-time activities, and the benefits of ex- 
posure to regularity of routine and cleanliness and 
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the feeling of security which comes from an under- 
standing relationship. 

(11) In-service training for all detention workers 
is imperative. The community will judge the deten- 
tion service by the personnel who administer it, 
and not unwisely, for in the brief period at our 
disposal, our only hope of making an impression 
upon the children who come to us from a great 
variety of backgrounds depends in the last analysis 
on the skill of our workers. Every effort is made to 
give constant training even to our nonprofessional 
workers, through meetings of our foster mothers for 
the discussion of problems and talks by case workers 
doctors, psychiatrists, and probation officers. 


(12) The detention service should establish a co- 
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The Problem Boy in School 


operative and sound relationship with all individuals, 
agencies, and services dealing with children prior to 
their coming to court and following detention. An 
intelligent detention staff will be aware that it can- 
not do its work singlehanded, and will seek to 
build up a sound relationship with persons and 
agencies who are likely to be dealing with children 
before they come to court as well as with those 
case workers, probation officers, and institutions 
who will share responsibility when the detention 
period is ended. In particular, the judge of the court 
occupies a key position: Is his interest only in how 
many children run away from detention, or is he 
concerned that each child shall leave detention 
better prepared, even in small measure, to meet 
the difficulties that lie ahead of him? 


By Harry J. BAKER, PH.D 
Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


T HAS BEEN in recent years only that schools 
have considered problem boys as the primary 
concern of the schools. It was the job of the school 
to teach those who were able to learn; and if learn- 
ing did not take place or there was maladjustment 
in behavior, it was not the duty of the school to 
do anything about it. The responsibility was the 
boy’s or his parents’ or society’s, not the school’s. 
In recent years the concept that the school must 
teach good social living and citizenship as well as 
subject matter has changed the point of view. 
Schools are beginning to accept the challenge 
and to study the problem from many angles. 


From the standpoint of the classroom something 
must be done immediately to remove him or reform 
him overnight from his overt and disturbing be- 
havior. He disrupts the class routines, whispers, 
talks, is openly defiant, unprepared academically, 
often truant and tardy, lies, steals, and exerts a 
generally bad influence. Many readers probably 
have had some experience in teaching and have had 
such cases. There is much to be said for their side 
of the story. On the other hand the adjustment 
agency quickly passes over these external symptoms 
in a rather incidental and unconcerned manner to 
the basic causes and the long-time remedial pro- 


School systems are now setting up departments of 
adjustment which include psychological, social, vo- 
cational, health, and other services. They also co- 
operate with the adjustment agencies of the com- 
munity and with parents in the solution of cases. 
This discussion will consider (1) some practical 
difficulties in making adjustments; (2) the causes 
of maladjustment with special reference to school 
adjustment; and (8) specific problems related to 
the school’s responsibilities for problem cases. 


Conflicting Point of View Between the Teacher 
and the Adjustment Agency 
The first source of difficulty about the problem 
boy in school is the conflicting point of view be- 
tween the teacher and the adjustment agency. 


gram. If the diagnostician wishes to place himself 
in a better light with teachers he should follow the 
example long since learned by physicians of giving 
some immediate psychological sedative to relieve 
the pain while he is preparing for the basic opera- 
tion and treatment. 


Cases Usually Referred After Critical 
Stage Has Been Reached 


The second source of difficulty is that cases are 
usually referred for study only after they have 
reached the “crisis” stage. Either they are not 
recognized as problems before this crisis or the 
diagnostic agency is so overwhelmed with case 
loads that they cannot undertake a preventive 
program. Usually by the time of the crisis every- 
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thing has gone from bad to worse, all parties— 
pupil, teacher, and parents—have given up. Since 
they are generally inadequately staffed and unable 
to cope with the present volume of crisis cases, it is 
going to take heroic measures for diagnostic agen- 
cies to shift the emphasis to the early and incipient 
stages of problems. Teachers and parents must be 
supplied with practical and adequate information 
about the early symptoms of maladjustment. 


Effect of Emotions on Intellectual Effort 


Problem boys are usually disturbed emotionally 
and unable to apply themselves to the intellectual 
tasks required in school. There is no particular mys- 
tery about this phenomenon because it operates the 


same in all individuals. Whenever any individual is. 


emotionally upset over some crisis, such as the death 
of a close relative, one’s house destroyed by fire, fail- 
ure in business, very little can be accomplished in an 
intellectual way for the time being. We excuse our- 
selves from mental work by saying that we are in no 
.mood for it and that it must wait until we are not 
so upset. The problem boy is emotionally disturbed 
and his mental processes do not function. In the 
main, school work requires intellectual effort and 
this cannot be achieved in periods of emotional dis- 
turbances. The problem boy should be drafted off 
into other types of activity, handwork, a vigorous 
program of physical exercise, and similar projects, 
to wear off his emotional tensions. The exact oppo- 
site usually happens when he is punished for mis- 
behavior by denial of the things he enjoys and by 
double assignments of what he is unable to do. 
During periods of restoration special programs 
aimed at rehabilitation must be inaugurated and 
school schedules made sufficiently flexible so that 
the desired results may be achieved. 


Confusion of Cause and Effect 


Cause and effect become hopelessly entangled by 
the time cases have reached the crisis stage. A good 
example is the mixture of poor behavior and reading 
disability, which are a common denominator in the 
large majority of cases. Often it is impossible to 
determine whether reading disability first existed 
which led to discouragement in school and com- 
pensation in the form of behavior outbursts or 
whether behavior troubles first existed which re- 
sulted in reading disability. Possibly this question 
is unimportant but the problem of restoration of 
good citizenship and acceptable school achievement 
is a double task. Other by-products are bad repu- 
tation, being a member of a questionable gang, 
and a host of similar difficulties. 
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Immediate and Complete Restoration 
Cannot Be Achieved 


Another potent source of trouble is the long-time 
nature of the problem and the fact that immedi- 
ate and complete restoration cannot be achieved. 
Often the cases have reached the age of 12 or 14 
years and have had several years of incubation. 
Even with the best of facilities and complete co- 
operation from all parties concerned, it may easily 


‘take 2 years at a minimum to make reasonably 


complete recovery. There must be great patience 
and perseverance on the part of the boy himself 
and all who associate with him. The entire philos- 
ophy must be one of understanding; not one in- 
volving punishment and impossible standards to 
be reached at any particular point. 

The problem boy is the sum total of experiences 
both within and outside of school. He is more dif- 
ficult academically than a blind or deaf pupil whose 
handicaps are physical, obvious, and easily under- 
stood, and whose education has been well standard- 
ized. The problem boy may originate his problems 
in the home, in the playmates outside of school, 
within his own psychological constitution, and in 
other areas where discovery is difficult. A satis- 
factory program of rehabilitation must touch all 
of these sources and coordinate them together in 
a meaningful and effective manner. It is not just 
a task for the teacher who may instruct the blind 
in Braille, but a teacher, a home, a community, 
and a successful diagnostic and remedial agency 
bringing the remedial activities together. 


Problem Boy a Combination of Causes 


A corollary of the preceding statement is that 
the problem boy is seldom the product of one 
simple cause. There are many causes usually work- 
ing in combination. An example of this kind would 
be a serious visual handicap in a problem case and 
belief that it was the sole cause. When one con- 
siders all children with serious visual handicaps 
many of them are not problems from the stand- 
point of behavior and personality. It must be con- 
cluded therefore that the particular case had a 
combination of visual defect plus some other factors 
which brought on his troubles. In like manner when 
a problem boy is known to have come from a poor 
background with poverty and illiteracy, it is easy 
to conclude that this setting was the cause, but a 
little further search will discover siblings from the 
same home who are well adjusted. 

From this recital it should not be assumed that 
there is general discouragement about the problem 
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poy in school. It is only by recognizing these dif- 
ficulties and facing them squarely both within and 
outside of school that the problem boy as such will 
no longer exist. 

It is now time to turn to some more specific 
causes of maladjustment. 


Relation of Health, Physical and Sensory 
Defects to Poor Behavior 


There is ample evidence that poor health, phy- 
sical and sensory defects are important causes of 
poor behavior in many instances.’ The increased 
emphasis upon health programs throughout the 
country in the present century is evidence of its 
importance. While there are many pupils with such 
defects who do not become problems, the presence 
of defects predisposes many to discouragement, 
failure, and rebellion against school and society. 
When defect is coupled with some psychological 
and personality disability, maladjustments are more 
* certain to occur. 

Pupils who are very large or very small do not 
adjust well to social groups of their own age, and 
when they seek those of their own size the pattern 
of social adjustment gets out of focus. The 8-year 
old of the 10-year size but the mental age of 6 is 
one of the most typical cases of this kind. Pupils 
with defective hearing lead isolated and self-centered 
lives, visual defects are accompanied by nervous 
strain, orthopedic defects bar normal play and 
association with other children, speech defects 
may lead to feelings of inferiority. Often a com- 
bination of mild defects results in as great a handi- 
cap as one serious defect alone, which is similar in 
prirciple to being ill from a headache, indigestion, 
and a bad cold at the same time. Although physical 
or sensory defects are no sure guarantee of poor 
behavior, it is much safer to maintain health on 
the highest possible level. 


The Physical Background of the Home 


A second important zone is the physical back- 
ground of the home. Parents who are ill or well, 
parents who are young or old, a small family or a 
large family, a foster home, those who are rich or 
poor, all affect the behavior of the pupil in school. 
It is necessary to use clear logic in evaluating these 
influences, as in the case of health and physical 
status. One may conclude that a poor environment 
at home is the cause of maladjustment, since it is 
a common factor in a large majority of cases. How- 
ever we must always be reminded that not more 

1. Baker, Harry J., and Traphagen, Virginia. The Diagnosis and 


Treatment of Children. The Macmillan Company. 
1935. 393 pp. 
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than one-fifth of all pupils from such backgrounds 
are maladjusted, and therefore those who are so 
afflicted must have other factors working in com- 
bination with them. 

The adjustment worker has two functions to per- 
form in such situations, one is to assist in bringing 
the home up to the highest possible level, and the 
second is to adapt the pupil’s emotional life to 
whatever level it is possible to achieve. 


The Home Atmosphere 


‘The factors of home atmosphere are more im- 
portant than the physical phase of the home in 
causing maladjustment. They include attitudes be- 
tween parents, between parents and child, general 
culture, religious and similar influences. These con- 
ditions may exist more or less independently of 
the physical status of the home; it is an unex- 
pected surprise when some homes of good economic 
and physical status are found to have poor home 
atmosphere. Various studies and investigations 
have shown that poor home atmosphere does. not 
affect all children of the same family alike. One 
child may be very susceptible to jealousies while 
another may let them pass quite unnoticed. Chil- 
dren of different ages are affected in different ways 
by the same episode. Nevertheless when a pupil is 
emotionally upset from some situation involving 
the home he does not function effectively on an 
intellectual level with school studies. 


Habits and Self Care 


Of somewhat more direct bearing upon the prob- 
lem boy are his habits and self care. These factors 
grow out of his early training at home but they 
exercise important influences upon his present ad- 
justment. Many problem cases are quite disorgan- 
ized about their habits and daily routines both at 
home and at school. They do not know how to go 
about doing anything either in the care of the school 
materials or in methods of study. These habits are 
quite in contrast with the routines of the best ad- 
justed pupils. They may spring from very early 
laxness in training, for one often observes that in 
the homes of some 3-year-olds there is no semblance 
of order or daily routines. There is great need for 
training both in the home and at school on these 
problems. 


The Psychology of Personality 


The last and most important factors in the diag- 
nosis of the problem boy are the psychological. 
They seem to be the second significant area of 
causes in addition to some of those noted above 
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such as health and physical factors. They explain 
why two pupils of equally poor health behave 
differently with one conforming and the other non- 
conforming. The total pattern of personality ac- 
cording to the writer’s opinion is as shown _ below. 


Instinctive Sensations Abilities 
Drives Appearance Aptitudes 
Time Feelings 
and | 
Experience Emotions 
| ‘Temperament Will Morality 
Vv 
Personality 


This pattern is too comprehensive to be discussed 
in detail here, but for a more complete exposition 
see Chapter VIII of the author’s The Art of Under- 
standing.” The entire pattern operates together as 
a unit, so that whenever any factor or portion of 
it is out of focus the total pattern is thrown out of 
focus and maladjustment results. Some cases seem 
to be all will power or the opposite—with no will 
power. All the other factors of the picture become 
of secondary and distorted importance. 


The School’s Responsibility 


One of the most common characteristics of prob- 
lem boys is that they belong to the general class 
of slow-learning pupils. While a few boys of average 
ability or higher become delinquent, the great ma- 
jority are below these levels. In terms of mental 
measurement the average I.Q. of behavior cases 
lies between 80 and 85, with about one-fourth of 
them below 75. Unless the schools make adequate 
provision for the mentally-retarded and for the 
slow-learning in terms of suitable curricula, be- 
havior problems become aggravated. When these 
boys compete with average or superior pupils they 
cannot meet the standards, they get poor marks, 
they repeat grades, and become overage and dis- 
couraged. Although not all boys with these mental 
limitations become behavior problems, there are 
enough of them that do so to warrant seriously 
questioning the need for better school adjustment 
for them as a class. 

The revision of school curricula should take two 
important turns: (1) modification of the subject 
matter into units easier than for average or su- 
perior pupils so as to be within the mental grasp 


of slow-learning pupils; (2) adaptations of methods — 


2. Baker, Harry J., 
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of teaching suitable to the slow-learning. These are 
simple and obvious statements of needs which have 
been known for many years and which became 
emphasized from the adult mental sampling of 
armed forces in World War I. While progress has 
been made here and there the chief difficulties lie 
in the emphasis of curriculum builders upon the 
general progress of all pupils as a group rather than 
on special minority groups; lack of knowledge on 
the past curriculum builders of characteristics and 
limitations of slow-learning pupils; and adminis. 
trative cautiousness in adopting different materials 
and arranging teaching groups so that adaptations 
could be made. Arguments against such modifica- 
tions of school organization are that they are not 
democratic. These are not simple problems by any 
means, but ways must be devised to solve them or 
the slow-learning will continue to show the same 
maladjustments and become problems in the same 
patterns as before. 


Another characteristic of problem cases is that | 


a majority of them are afflicted with reading disa- 
bility. Their actual achievement in reading is much 
below their mental age which in turn is less than 
that of average pupils. There are many problems 
of reading disability among pupils of normal men‘al 
development and these cases also tend to become 
problems in behavior as well. Usually by the time 
they are brought in for diagnosis their reading de- 
ficiencies have become very acute indeed with com- 
plete discouragement and conviction that they will 
never read nor do any successful school work. They 
are resistive to school and generate a bad attitude 
in their parents who blame the school for their 
failure. 

_ There have been extensive programs of remedial 
reading in various school systems and with re- 
markable results. Best progress is made when 
special teachers have had remedial teaching meth- 
ods and the approach is also made from the stand- 
point of mental hygiene and social case work. 


Prevention through a Flexible School Program 


The best program both in school and outside of 
school is that of prevention. Prevention should 
cover suitable courses of study calibrated to the 
abilities and interests of pupils who are potential 
problems. The program should be individual and 
flexible to the needs of each case. Pupils should 
feel that the school believes in them and in their 
full restoration to good citizenship and scholar- 
ship. They should be praised for good accomplish- 
ments and be considered with great patience when 
progress is slow or relapses sometimes occur. 
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The Relation of Mental Deficiency 
to Delinquency 


By E. L. JOHNSTONE 
Superintendent, State Colony, Woodbine, N. J. 


ENERALIZATIONS regarding the rela- 

tion of mental deficiency must be made 
with extreme caution. It is obvious that no ap- 
preciable amount of delinquency or crime is due 
primarily or even chiefly to mental deficiency as 
such. Nevertheless, the latter is often contribu- 
tory. It is, so to speak, the added straw in many 
cases that end in antisocial behavior.” 

The foregoing, quoted from the report of the 
Committee on Physically and Mentally Handi- 
capped of the White House Conference on Health 
and Protection, published in 1933, is a singularly 
sound and concise statement on the subject. 
Two questions, however, immediately present 
themselves: (1) What do we mean by mental 
deficiency ? (2) What do we mean by delinquency? 


Conception and Definition of 
Mental Deficiency 


In the whole consideration of the relation of 
mental deficiency to delinquency, there probably 
has been a tendency to think of mental deficiency 
only in terms of mental subnormality. Such a 
concept would not be accepted by authorities in 
the field of mental deficiency today. Doll,! writ- 
ing in the October, 1941, issue of the American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency points out that “six 
criteria by statement or implication have been 
generally considered essential to an adequate 
concept and definition” (of mental deficiency). 
“These are (1) social incompetence, (2) due to 
mental subnormality, (3) which has been de- 
velopmentally arrested, (4) which obtains at 
maturity, (5) is of constitutional origin and 
(6) is essentially incurable.” 

Yepsen,? in the same publication noted above, 
has this to say about defining mental deficiency : 
“This definition or the new criteria should be 
such as to include the following characteristics 


of the behavior of the mentally deficient indi- 
vidual : 
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1. Ineffective integration. The lack of the ability 
to make a meaningful whole from discrete parts. 

2. The tendency to act on the affective rather 
than on the cognitive level. 

3. Perseverative tendency in action, indicating 
a demonstrable lack of resilience and flexibility. 

4. A disacuity in discerning relationships 
which are elemen 

Kuhlman,’ again writing in the same publica- 
tion, declares, “In its literal meaning, mental de- 
ficiency refers to a mental condition without any 
further connotation. But many other things tend 
to be associated with it.”” He points out that psy- 
chology, neurology, medicine, biology, education, 
and sociology are all interested in mental defici- 
ency and that each has attempted to define it 
from its own point of view. 

Thus it can be seen that mental subnormality 
is by no means the only factor that determines 
mental deficiency. On the other hand, it may be 
fairly safe to assume that it is the mentally sub- 
normal individual who is the concern of those 
dealing with delinquency. Thrusting aside all of 
the complicating factors, upon which even the 
experts are not in agreement, simplifies this 
discussion immediately. 


What is Meant by Delinquency? 


In so far as a definition of delinquency is con- 
cerned, it is convenient to accept the interpreta- 
tion prepared by the Committe on Standard Ju- 
venile Court Laws of the National Probation As- 
sociation, revised in 1933. This holds that the 
words “delinquent child” include: 


(a) A child who has violated any law of the state or 


or regulation of a subdivision of the 


(b) A child who by reason of being wayward or 
habitually disobedient ey uncontrolled i by his parent, 
guardian, or cu 

(c) A child who is habitually truant from school or 

ome. 

(d) A child who habitually so deports himself as to 
pr a or endanger the morals or health of himself or 
others. 


Relation of Mental Deficiency to 
Causes of Delinquency — 


It might not be unwarranted to aver that in 
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the preponderance of cases, delinquency is not 
the result of any single and clear-cut cause, but 
rather that it is the product of a combination of 
circumstances. There is ample information avail- 
able as to the known causes of delinquency. Anti- 
social behavior frequently stems from a feeling 
of inferiority. This inferiority may be based on 
physical, mental, environmental, or other in- 
adequacy. Hence the relationship of mental defi- 
ciency to causes of delinquency assumes certainly 
no more importance than the relationship of in- 
sanity or obesity or parental maladjustment or 
poverty or idleness. Katherine G. Ecob, writing 
in the report of the New York State Committee 
on Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid 
Association, makes this observation: “The same 
factors that lead to delinquency in normal per- 
sons lead to it in mental defectives. Additional 
predisposing factors associated with poor men- 
tality are lack of judgment, suggestibility, poor 
emotional control, the idleness resulting from 
lack of regular employment.” 


Delinquent Acts of the Mentally Deficient 


In so far as the nature of delinquent acts by 
the mentally deficient is concerned, it may be 
pointed out that most offenses are against per- 
sons or property and they are usually of minor 
importance. Acts requiring a high degree of 
manual or cerebral skill are obviously beyond the 
ken of the child whose mental capacities are 
limited. It is probable that extralegal activities 
in which the subnormal engage themselves are 
spontaneous and imitative 7“ involve no deliber- 
ation or planning. 

In the population of suet every institution 
for delinquents, a relatively high proportion of 
mental deficiency of varying degrees will be 
found. To assume that the individuals concerned 
have committed delinquent acts because of lack 
of proper mental development is a spurious con- 
clusion. The dull-witted child is more readily ap- 
prehended, he is ofttimes made the scapegoat 
by more intelligent members of his delinquent 
gang, he cannot offer and perhaps lacks the 
means to obtain proper defense and, as has been 
demonstrated, the apprehending authorities may 
find it more convenient to deal with the sub- 
normal juvenile than with the normal one. 

In the excellent volume Justice and the Child in 
New Jersey‘ the following appears: “It seems 


4. Report of the New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission, 
Trenton, N. J., 19389. 
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reasonable, however, that a dull or retarded 
child is more likely to become delinquent than 
an alert, normally intelligent child. Normal life 
is more difficult for him, and he is less able to 
make discriminative decisions in the face of 
problem situations. The subnormal child is less 
able to devise means of escape or to give plaus- 
ible excuses for his conduct and so is more likely 
to be caught when he misbehaves.” 


Another factor that seems to become increas- 
ingly important relates to the present over- 
crowded condition of almost all institutions for 
the mentally deficient. Because admission to these 
institutions cannot be obtained, some unscrupu- 
lous agencies are seeing to it that the trouble- 
some feebleminded are charged with delinquency 
so that they may be removed from the com- 
munity and placed in a corrective institution 
even though they do not belong there. 

The treatment and rehabilitative process for 
the mental deficient, who has become delinquent 
is not necessarily as difficult as in the case of the 
normal or superior individual. Educational and 
training programs for the subnormal have at- 
tained a commendable degree of development. 


In the absence of mental deficiency, delin- 
quent acts may be considered as voluntary or 
deliberate. At any rate, the individual with nor- 
mal mentality is acting on the cognitive level 
when he gets into trouble; he recognizes that he 
is doing wrong and probably has a pretty good 
idea of the consequences of his conduct should 
he be apprehended. There are undoubtedly rea- 
sons for his misconduct, but they cannot be laid at 
the door of inferior mentality. 


Where mental deficiency exists, it may be fair 
to assume that acts of delinquency are frequently 
the result of functional inability to conform to 
normal social conduct. Any of the contributing 
pressures may also exist, but in the final analysis, 
it is the mental deficiency which is “the added 


straw in many cases that end in antisocial con- 
duct.” 


It appears therefore that the Committee on 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, in the 1933 report, was rather astute, 
when it maintained that “the burden of proof still 
rests upon those who claim that the mentally de- 
ficient are no more likely to be criminal or de- 
linquent than are those of normal mental cap- 


acity.” 


LINICAL psychology formally entered the cor- 

rectional field when Goddard imported the 
Binet-Simon scale into this country. The first re- 
port on the intelligence of juvenile delinquents was 
published by Goddard and one of his students in 
1911.! The testing of inmates of reformatories and 
penitentiaries began in 1913.’ 

These early studies were primarily concerned 
with the determination of the incidence of feeble- 
mindedness among delinquents. There seems to 
have been little interest in the utilization of test 
results for administrative purposes until the work 
of Doll and Ellis in 1920-21.* Since that time psy- 
chological service in the penal and correctional 
institutions has spread and broadened in scope. 

Yet we are far from having psychological service 
in all penal and correctional institutions. In a 1940 
survey made by Darley and Berdie* for the Ameri- 
can Association for Applied Psychology, it was 
shown that, outside of school systems and private 
industry, the highest potential marke: for the serv- 
ices of applied psychology lies in the hospitals and 
the prisons. We have in this country 326 Federal 
and state penal and correctional institutions and 
prison camps, housing in 1939 a total of 201,000 
inmates with an operating budget for that year of 
$73,992,000. But very few of these institutions 
have any psychological service. 

A survey being made by a committee of the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, 
covering 163 institutions for juvenile delinquents, 
_ indicates that only a small proportion have psycho- 
logical service. Questionnaires answered by 84 super- 
intendents of these institutions showed that only 
43 of them had some form of psychological service. 

A survey of juvenile institutions being conducted 
by the Osborne Association’ shows, as far as it has 
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The Place of Psychology in Penal and 
Correctional Institutions 


By G. I. GIARDINI, Ep.D 
Senior Psychologist, Western State Penitentiary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


gone, that out of 26 institutions, 7 have no psy- 
chological service at all, 7 are served by state 
clinics, in 4 the psychological testing is done by 
the school principal, 1 has volunteer psychological 
service by a near-by university, 2 are served by 
psychologists from institutions for the feeble- 
minded, and only 5 have full-time psychologists. 

The 1933 Handbook published by the same Asso- 
ciation and covering 62 prisons and reformatories 
in 17 northern states, showed that 15 institutions 
had some psychological service, 23 institutions 
were hiring 31 psychologists, while 24 institutions 
had no psychological service at all.® 

From this incomplete coverage we get the im- 
pression that psychology has scarcely made a be- 
ginning in its applications in the field of correction. 
And what is still worse, the surveys seem to sug- 
gest that the lack of psychological service is more 
widespread in institutions handling juveniles than 
in the prisons. 


The Uses of Psychology 

In discussing the uses of psychology in penal and 
correctional institutions we shall limit ourselves 
largely to those uses which have found some prac- 
tical application. These will be activities that are 
being practiced or have been practiced and that 
are within the experience of the writer and his 
staff or have come to his attention as activities 
practiced by psychologists in other institutions. 

The problems which the psychologist meets in 
these institutions are almost as varied as those in 
clinical psychology in general. In the overlapping 
age ranges from training school to state prison, we 
encounter the enuretic, the speech defective, the 
reading disability problem, the feebleminded, the 
neurotic, the epileptic, the psychopath, the psy- 
chotic, the paretic, the sexual pervert, the drug 


. addict, the alcoholic, the recidivist, the nostalgic, 


the senile, and the normal criminal. 


Case Study and Classification 


The functions of the clinical psychologist in pe- 
nal and correctional institutions may be classed 
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- This involves getting data from the offender him- 
« self, from other institutions and agencies that may 
have had contact with him or his family, and from 
individuals in his community. 

The data obtained from these sources, whether 
they be biographical material gathered in inter- 
views, or the results of objective tests and question- 
naires, must be analyzed for the purpose of de- 
termining the etiological factors of the maladjust- 
ment or crime. Having determined the nature, and 
possibly the causes of the maladjustment, the psy- 
chologist must outline a tentative program for 
treatment. 

In those penal and correctional institutions where 
classificaticn is practiced, the psychologist is but 
one member of a classification committee whose 
function it is to outline a program of treatment for 
each inmate. But he may have a large share of the 
responsibility in the execution of the program. 

Classification nowadays implies something more 
than labeling cases. Where there is a state-wide, 
centrally-controlled classification system, the mat- 
ter of transferring from one institution to another 
is an important function in which the psychologist 
frequently plays a crucial part. Some states make 
special provision for the younger, more hopeful 
offenders. Many states provide specially for the 


~*~ feebleminded delinquents. The Federal Bureau of 


Prisons makes provision for the drug addict in 
separate colonies. All states provide for insane 
criminals. In some institutions special quarters are 
set aside for psychopathic criminals. The criteria 
for distinguishing these classes one from another 
are mainly psychological, and hence the contribu- 
tion of the psychologist may often become crucial. 


Treatment Functions of the Psychologist 


The selection of cases for transfer from one insti- 
tution to another is a first step in treatment. But 
the more important part comes afterwards. The 
function of the psychologist in the first steps of 
classification is principally investigatory, descrip- 
tive, and diagnostic. The later treatment functions 
of the psychologist may be classified as follows: 
(a) treatment for institutional adjustment; (b) per- 


sonality or habit treatment or guidance; (c) treat- . 


ment for improvement of family relationships; and 
(d) parole planning. 

Institution morale is of first importance to the 
administrator, especially in institutions for adult 
offenders. Morale will depend upon the sort of in- 
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traits from the case history and from observations 
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stitutional adjustment each inmate is making, as. 
suming, of course, that the institution regime jg 
reasonably humane. In some institutions the psy. 
chologist is offered an unusual opportunity to 
build and maintain morale through his participa. 
tion in the administration of disciplinary measures 
to problem cases. Where the administration of 
discipline is vested exclusively in a disciplinary 
officer, usually the deputy warden, the psychologist 
can still make his contribution toward morale, 

Field believes that almost any form of punish- 
ment may have therapeutic value if the individual 
undergoing it can be made to understand its con- 
structive purpose.’ The attitude with which the 
punishment is received is all-important for the 
morale of the institution. The psychologist can 
help maintain morale by interpreting the reasons 
for punishment, by attempting to reduce resent- 
ment, and by giving precautionary advice for 
the future. 

A more common function of the psychologist 
bearing on institutional adjustment is that of 
placement of the inmate in the various phases of 
the rehabilitative program. Assignment to jobs and 
placement in vocational and academic classes are 
the two most common forms of placement prob- 
lems that arise at every classification meeting. 
Since practically all of the maintenance work in 
these institutions is done by inmates, and since the 
expenditure of taxpayers’ money is involved, some 
attention must be given to the avoidance of waste. 
Waste arises not only in the improper use of ma- 
terial, but also in the improper utilization of human 
abilities. The latter has long been recognized as an 
important factor of economy in industry. It is just 
as important that we av-id placing round pegs in 


,square holes in prison employment as it is in in- 


dustry outside. There is opportunity for the pys- 
chologist to be of assistance in this connection by 


atilizing the results of tests and his knowledge of 


the inmate’s past experience, gained from the case 
history. These same results can be utilized in plac- 


Ving the inmate in the proper vocational class or 


academic school grade. Here the psychologist works 
in cooperation with the school principal. 

In some institutions the psychologist has the im- 
portant function of assigning the inmate to his 
cell or quarters after the initial quarantine period. 
In selecting cases for such assignments the psy- 
chologist must use not only test results, but must 
also determine with which group of inmates is the 
individual likely to get along best. This will require 
some evaluation of the more subtle personality 
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made during the psychological examination and 
interviews. 

Aside from the problems of institutional adjust- 
ment, many inmates of penal and correctional in- 
stitutions have need for treatment for general per- 
sonality integration. This may have been defective 
for a long time and frequently may be of serious 
nature. The seclusive, the hard-boiled, the grouchy, 
and the radical are all inadequate personalities 
with inferiority feelings. The moody and the frus- 
trated are other well-known types. Unfortunately, 
the treatment of such cases requires more time 
than the average psychologist in these institutions 
can give to them. 

Perhaps one of the more common forms of treat- 
ment which every psychologist working in these 
institutions practices is that of habit-training or 
retraining. This seems particularly true in institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents, but is not uncommon 
in institutions for adults. For example, in some of 
the institutions for adults attempts are made, 
largely through the interview technique, to replace 
extravagant habits with habits of thrift in money 
matters, to encourage constructive use of leisure 
time in the institution, or to encourage a more 
critical selection of companions or associates in so 
far as it is possible in a prison. From some of the 
institutions for delinquents we have reports of 

treatment for enuresis, reading disabilities and 
speech defects. The treatment of these anomalies 
is not limited to institutional adjustment in its 
effect. On occasions we find these disabilities and 
Aefects to have important etiological connections 

“with the criminal history of the subject, and their 
removal may facilitate rehabilitation. 

Another matter which may call for the special 
yattention of the psychologist is that of family con- 
_ flicts from which many of the inmates of penal and 
correctional institutions suffer. These seem to be 
of three types: (1) open and active conflict between 
the inmate and some member or members of his 
family; (2) a feeling of rejection on the part of the 
inmate which may have caused him to break all 
contacts with his family at an early age; and 
(3) marital conflicts. In view of the effect that 
these conflicts may have upon institutional morale 
indirectly and upon adjustment after release, it is 
desirable that they be remedied if possible. The 
psychologist can play a prominent role in the re- 
lease of tensions arising from such conflicts and not 
trom ‘Institutions “Journal of Juvenile ‘Research, 1990, "1, 
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infrequently in the removal of the conflicts alto- 
gether. The usual method is, briefly, first, analysis 
of the situation; secondly, the interpretation of the 
situation to the inmate; and thirdly, advising him 
as to the best solution. As a rule, the responsibility 
of re-establishing family contacts should be placed 

upon the inmate, with the psychologist as advisor 
in the background. 

Ideally, everything about the program of the 
individual inmate of a penal or correctional insti-, 
tution should be pointed toward the day of release. 
This affords the strongest motivation for coopera- 
tion in treatment. One of the main objects of the 
treatment interviews should be to keep the interests 
and efforts directed toward preparation for release 
and for the best possible adjustment after release. 
In the penal institutions especially, this is long- 
range parole planning. In some cases it is important 
to keep before the subject the possibility that he 
might not be released as soon as he expects it. The 
psychologist is then faced with the important task 
of finding a substitute for the release motive if the 
program is to be effective. 

Since not all inmates will be equally good risks 


for parole, the selection of inmates for parole is “ 


one of the most crucial tasks in penal procedure, 
and one for which the administrator is held legally 
responsible. The criticisms that have been leveled 
against parole as a method of releasing criminals 
from penal institutions are well known. Parole 
boards have shouldered all the blame for the failures 
of certain parolees. But in some instances these 
boards act upon the recommendations of a profes- 
sional staff, one of whom is apt to be a psychologist. 
Since the work of Burgess,’ a great deal of work 
has been done on the problem of developing scien- 
tific means of selecting offenders for parole. A 
statistical prediction table has been developed and 
is reported in successful use in the State of Illinois. 
But no matter how reliable this table may be, it 
is important to keep in mind that when it is used, 
it must be applied to individual cases. This re- 
quires interpretation and evaluation of the case 
history, a task that cannot be done by untrained 
persons. It may reasonably be expected that the 
psychologist will be among those who are trained _ 
to do this task. The psychologist will bring to this 
task, not only his training in statistics which every 
psychologist worthy of the title will have, but also 
his clinical training and experience in the interpre- 
tation of human behavior. In fact, fairly accurate 
predictions on the basis of long clinical experience 
and individual case studies are possible without 
having recourse to prediction tables.° 
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Miscellaneous Problems 


The psychologist in a penal or correctional insti- 
tution may be in position, at times, to participate 
in the formulation of institutional policies. Indeed, 
if the work of the psychologist meets with whole- 
hearted acceptance by the administration, it is 
bound to exercise some influence upon the policies 
relative to the treatment of the inmates. As there 
are still many points on correctional policy to be 
settled by research or otherwise, there is ample 
room for contributions by all the professions now 
in the peno-correctional field. 

One of the unsolved problems of policy, carrying 
important theoretical and practical implications, is 
that of how to reconcile the principle of punish- 
ment with that of treatment. On the one hand we 
have the traditional punitive view which regards 
security as the first function of penal and correc- 
tional institutions. The more serious—that is, the 
more difficult to manage—the offender, the greater 
must be the precautions taken for his safe custody 
for the protection of society. The efficiency of 
prison management is measured too frequently by 
the absence of riots and escapes alone. This im- 
plies the exercise of considerable repression as a 
means of prison control. On the other hand, theo- 
retical penology for many years has been advocating 
the necessity for shifting the fundamental purpose 
of penal and correctional institutions from one of 
punishment to one of treatment. But the treat- 
ment process, if it is to be effective, implies taking 
many risks with inmates who give more or less 
promise of rehabilitation. It implies at least a 
gradual removal of repressive factors in the treat- 
ment process of the individual. It implies further 
that the risks will be greater when we are dealing 
with the least promising of our cases. Under the 
present philosophy, in the process of classification 
and treatment, we see to it that the recidivist re- 
mains with those of his stripe to avoid contamina- 
tion of those less imbued with criminality. The 
problem case is housed with problem cases, prob- 
ably under maximum security, with a minimum of 
privileges and a maximum of opportunity for re- 
maining what he was when he entered the institu- 
tion. In short, the individual who is most in need 
of treatment is also the individual against whom 
present-day penology uses the most repressive 
means of control and for whom the least is done 
for rehabilitation. because of the risks involved. 
Yet, from a practical standpoint, there is little else 
that the administrator can do in the face of these 
risks. The paradox should unquestionably be re- 
solved and indications are that the solution lies in 
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the direction of the refinement of classification ¢yj- 
teria and in the discovery of more effective treat. 
ment techniques. The problem is being attacked 
by psychologists as well as by other professional 
workers. 

Some administrators have expressed the opinion 
that one of the functions of the psychologist is to 
assist in the training of the supervisory personnel, 
As far as the writer is aware, very few are the 
psychologists working i1 these institutions who are 
called upon to even explain to the guards, matrons, 
house parents, etc., the nature of their work and 
its practical uses in the institution. Some juvenile 
institutions have come to the writer’s attention in 
which the psychologist acts in advisory capacity to 
officers and supervisors. But much more extensive 

could be made of psychologists in the in-service 
training of personnel. 

Another important function of the psychologist 
in penal and correctional institutions is the super- 
vision of student psychologists. These institutions 
offer unusual opportunities for internship, not only 
in psychology, but in other professions as well. It 
is the consensus of practicing psychologists that 
there is nothing that can replace internship in the 
training of a psychologist. The time will come when 
psychological internship will be as important in 
the training of psychologists as it is in the training 
of physicians. Institutions for delinquents will profit 
by this service by making available adequately 
trained psychologists for the future. 


iy Finally, the psychologist in the penal and cor- 


rectional institutions will have opportunity for 
service through research. Aside from the fact that 
every psychologist does a certain amount of statis- 
tical research to check on his own work, research 
is frequently of value to the administrator in that 
it provides the means of checking on the success 
or failure of policies and gives leads for improve 
ment. Considerable research has already been done 
by psychologists in these institutions, and there is 
considerable research in progress. 


Coordinating the Efforts of the Psychiatrist 
and the Psychologist 

While this article is concerned primarily with a 
discussion of the uses of psychology in penal and 
correctional institutions, it is not our intention to 
convey the impression that psychology can replace 
psychiatry. It is regrettable that most of the insti- 
tutions from which our information comes relative 
to the uses of psychology, have no psychiatric 
service. Psychologists are doing what they can 
without this service. Psychiatry would be of great 
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value in these institutions, and would, in many in- 
stances, enrich psychological service. 
Obviously, psychology and psychiatry are more 
{ closely related today than they have ever been be- 
fore. Their respective services overlap at many 
points. In many problems of mental hygiene, where 
supportive therapy, persuasion and suggestion are 
the principal methods of treatment, both psy- 
chology and psychiatry can make a contribution. 
In dealing with frank cases of psychosis, neurosis, 
and psychopathic states, requiring medical treat- 
ment, deep therapy or psychoanalysis, the psy- 
chologist’s contribution will consist principally of 
factual information derived from the use of intel- 
ligence tests, personality questionnaires and other 
specialized tests. In the field of treatment the psy- 
chologist is usually prepared to participate in cases 
that will respond to re-educative or retraining 
methods. Children’s problems are particularly sus- 
ceptible to such treatment. But in the treatment 
of both juvenile and adult delinquents psychiatry 
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and psychology complement each other at the 
treatment level as well as at the diagnostic level. 
This fact has become increasingly evident where 
the two professions have worked side by side, on 
an equal basis of competency. 


Summary 


In this paper we have attempted to review the 
various functions that psychologists perform in 
penal and correctional institutions. We have limited 
ourselves mainly to those functions which have 
been practiced or are being practiced by some 
psychologists in some institutions at some time. 
Probably no one psychologist performs all of the 
functions we have discussed. It seems that the 
tasks any one psychologist performs are determined 
by the exigencies of the institutional situation and 
the training and experience of the psychologist. 
The important point is that psychology can func- 
tion in many situations and can be of considerably 
wider use than many of us would have suspected. 


Legal Guidance in Crime Prevention 


By HAROLD H. KROWECH 


Chairman, Juvenile Crime Prevention Committee, The State Bar of California 


HE increase in the rate of crime committed by 
youth; the ineffectiveness of conviction in 
court to prevent continued offenses; the failure of 
punishment to deter crime; and the lack of proper 
training and treatment to rehabilitate convicted 
youth have been viewed by the legal profession with 
great concern. The work of the American Law In- 
stitute in formulating its model Youth Correction 
Authority Act to meet these challenges attests to 
the seriousness with which the problem is viewed. 
We must recognize, however, that the greatest 
hope in the solution of the crime problem lies in the 
prevention of crime in the first instance. This prin- 
ciple was the keynote of the 7lst Annual Congress 
of the American Prison Association, meeting in San 
Francisco, California, in August, 1941. 

In attacking the causes of crime, criminologists, 
sociologists, penologists, and others expert in the 
field have placed emphasis upon the broken home, 
poor environment, lack of proper housing, inade- 
quate recreational facilities, absence of religious 
and moral training, maladjustment in school, physi- 
cal and mental handicaps, and other factors. 

A cause of crime which has been given little 
attention may be found in society’s failure to pro- 


vide adequate ways and means of inculcating in 
the minds of children respect for law and the insti- 
tutions which enforce our laws. Successful partici- 
pation by children in our democratic way of life 
presumes an intelligent understanding of the rules 
of our society and an understanding of the rights 
and privileges of others. The child’s understanding 
of the law—the reason for it—and his attitude of 
respect for the personal and property rights of 
others is just as important to the child’s well-being 
as the good home in which he lives. 

Education in observance and respect for law has 
been sadly neglected in the United States. Our 
schools have not met this need on the part of youth. 
The child has been allowed to remain in ignorance 
of the law, learning by trial and error, by guess, 
by curbstone hearsay, by what the other fellow 
does. It is an admitted fact that youth acting in 
ignorance of the possible consequences of his be- 
havior is in danger of invading and violating the 
restrictions or compulsions of the law. Even thos2 
children who pretend to possess knowledge of law 
and act in violation of it, are usually in the dark 
in appreciating the course of the law and the con- 
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sequences attaching after apprehension for com- 


mission of an offense. A child who may know the — 


wrongfulness of an act may not necessarily under- 
stand the “‘why” of the law. He may have insuffi- 
cient experience to evaluate a course of criminal 
conduct. Obviously he is poorly equipped in fore- 
seeing the probable consequences of his criminal act. 


Need for Education of Youth in 
Processes of Criminal Law 


A study of youth awaiting trial in the Superior 
Court of the State of California, in the County of 
Los Angeles, disclosed that many of them were ig- 
norant of the “processes of the law.”” Some wanted 
to lie their way out, but found it was a poor ex- 
pedient, exposed by questioning and requestioning. 
Claimed alibis proved to be weak and infantile— 
the missing links in the alibi chain never could be 
found. Young defendants indicated a clear lack of 
respect for the law and the officers who enforce it 
—treferring to the police as the “dirty cops’ and 
the “rotten dicks.” The “show-up box” was a 
nightmare to many, fraught with great chances of 
error in identification and hated by most. Many 
could not understand how the “cops” got “wise” 
and made the “pinch.” Early questioning indicated 
that they had learned some “curbstone law.”’ Others 
received higher education in law by taking the 
“tank” course from older felons. 

Not infrequently the squeal of “frame up” was 
heard, but no apparent reasons for one could be 
given. Many believed it was only a tough break 
that resulted in their being caught. Imaginative 
ideas of the law not having any foundation in fact 
or reason were voiced. That the judge could do 
with them as he pleased, was the popular belief. 
In nearly every instance where intoxicating liquor 
was consumed prior to the commission of the un- 
lawful act, the defendant was quick to look upon 
this as an advantage to his defense—not realizing 
that the judge might well consider it an aggrava- 
tion. “Expediency justified the crime,” cried sev- 
eral. “There were no eye witnesses to the offense, 
so how could they be found guilty?” they queried, 
poor fellows. They didn’t seem to know that cir- 
cumstantial evidence is often more convincing than 
the most direct evidence. Flimsy excuses and vague 
recollections filled the minds of many. “What do 
you mean by-~-count one, two, three, and four?” 


some asked. “Why, I was only out on one job.” 


Failure to understand that it was not the esca- 
pade that the law punished, but each unlawful act 
was not apparent.~Many other expressions indi- 
cated that “borrowing’’ a car was not their idea of 
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theft. A good number were trapped in the law’s 
definition of aiding and abetting the commission 
of a crime. 

Experience thus indicates that one of our great 
needs in crime prevention is education of youth in 
the processes of criminal law. It is recognized that 
an informed and enlightened youth is better 
equipped to evaluate inducements to criminal 
activity, and to resist involvement. 


Crime Prevention Program of the 
State Bar of California 


In answer to the need of educating youth in the 
processes of the law as a contributing factor in pre- 
venting crime, The State Bar of California has not 
been content to concern itself alone with the im- 
provement of the administration of justice as it 
affects the youthful offender after he is apprehended 
and before the court. It has gone further and has 
recognized the primary responsibility of the Bar to 
be the development of a system of preventive jus- 
tice designed to function and operate before youth 
falls within the machinery of the criminal law. 

For over 6 years the State Bar of California has 
been developing, fostering, and promoting a crime 
prevention program designed to furnish legal guid- 
ance to youth so that they might the better be 
enabled to understand the practical application of 
the law as it affected their daily conduct and be- 
havior, thus enabling them to be in a better posi- 
tion to avoid criminal influences. 


To Know the Law is to Respect It 


The Bar has discarded the old axiom, “ignorance 
of the law excuses no one,” in its application to 
children and has substituted the more enlightened 
phrase that “to know the law is to respect it.’”’ The 
legal profession has undertaken the responsibility 
of bringing the law to the child instead of the child 
to the law. This has been done effectively by mak- 
ing available to the principals of the public school 
system, attorney speakers qualified in legal guid- 
ance activity. Each country Bar Association has 
assumed the responsibility of furnishing speakers 
to its local school district. Thirty-seven Bar Asso- 
ciations are now engaged in this endeavor in Cali- 
fornia. The program is conducted by means of 
talks given by attorneys before entire student 
bodies and before small class groups. Open forum 
sessions are also held to give the children an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions. 

Actually, these talks constitute a course of legal 
therapy. First, the therapy is a rational one. It is 
designed to become a part of the child’s conscious- 
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ness and as such to be reflected in his social attitude. 
Secondly, it is a group therapy and removes the 
obstacle of individual differences among children. 
Personal pressure is thus removed. Third, it is an 
experience therapy in which none of the emotional 
disturbances which confront a child in the ordinary 
criminal process is present. By indirection, how- 
ever, the attorney, who is an officer of the court, 
brings to the child the experience of the law. The 
attorney’s very presence as an arm of the court is 
of good psychological effect. Fourth, it is a common 
interest therapy predicated upon the common back- 
ground and interest of the attorney and child. 
This is accomplished in several ways, but primarily 
by using young attorneys, and by selecting the 
attorney speaker to address the children in the 
school of which he is a graduate. This makes him 
one of them. Fifth, it is a realistic therapy, based 
on the actual case history of a boy before the court. 
A presentation of a case history in an interesting 
and personal manner affords ample incentive for 
the child’s undivided attention and interest in re- 
ceiving legal guidance. Lastly, it is a participation 
and self-expression therapy, particularly in open 
forum sessions where the child is given the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions that may be of concern to 
him. Often the question period discloses antisocial 
attitudes—misconceptions of the law and purely 
imaginary beliefs resting in the minds of the 
young people. 

Legal guidance objectives to meet the needs of 
juveniles in understanding the processes of the law 
have been formulated by the Bar. Primarily the 
objectives are to develop respect for the law; to 
give the child a better understanding of the me- 
chanics involved in the administration of justice; 
to familiarize the child with the duties and prob- 
lems of law-enforcement officers; to explain modern 
day specialization in apprehension technique em- 
ployed by law-enforcement agencies; to explain and 
caution youth with respect to criminal involve- 
. ments; to give children rules and guides to measure 
and judge the conduct of those persons seeking to 
engage them in criminal activity; to demonstrate 
by the use of actual court cases the exorbitant 
price paid for the commission of a crime; to bring 
the law to the child instead of the child to the law; 
to dispel the idea that a crime can be committed 
without eventually “getting caught’; to reconcile 
imaginative ideas of juveniles respecting the law 
in accord with fact and to give youth an apprecia- 
tion of the duties confronting the judge, district 
attorney, probation officer, and law-enforcement 
officials. 
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Further, to explain the publie policy underlying 
the law; to develop a concept that violation of law 
is equal to lack of loyalty to our government; to 
single out those areas in which crimes occur most 
frequently; to do away with the popular conception 
that intoxication is considered in mitigation of a 
public offense; to demonstrate to youth that ex- 
pediency is not a justification for the commission 
of a crime; to acquaint children with the pertinent 
provisions of the California Penal Code regulating 
their conduct; to encourage a spirit of cooperation 
on the part of children in law observance; to explain 
the mysteries of legal terminology; to point out the 
“danger signals” of the precipitating causes of 
crime; to explain the meaning of circumstantial 
evidence; to interpret human behavior in terms of 
legal consequences; to give youth an opportunity 
to “ask the lawyer” the question trou>ling him 
and finally, to demonstrate the idiocy of criminal 
activity. : 


Case System of Attaining Legal 
Guidance Objectives 

The Bar has found by experience that the most 
effective manner of presenting its legal guidance 
objectives is to clothe the rule and objective in the 
heart of a case history involving some boy or girl. 
The question of gaining the attention of a young 
audience is of great importance. Numerous talks 
given by attorneys throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia indicate that a child audience may be won 
by the detailed facts of a particular case. 

The case system is used by deleting the names 
of the actual parties involved. An analysis of the 
case follows this particular form: first, a statement 
of the offense; secondly, the facts of the case built 
around the offender and stressing the particular 
crime preventive aspects of the case history. Em- 
phasis may center in the particular behavior prob- 
lems of the juvenile; the precipitating cause of the 
crime; the setting of the unlawful activity; the 
parties involved; the manner of detection and 
apprehension; the unforeseeable circumstances de- 
veloping in the perpetration of the offense; the 
family involvement, if any; the plight of the victim 
of the crime; and the immediate and ultimate 
consequences of the unlawful act. The deductions 
of crime preventive value are developed with the 
unfoldment of the history and presented as part 
of the case. It is to be noted that by the use of this 
method and technique the child never receives the 
impression of a preachment or lecture, but on the 
contrary feels that he is receiving the “inside in- 
formation” in a personal case—information that 
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may prove valuable to him in avoiding criminal 
influences in the future. 


“Crime Prevention Digest” 

To provide for a scientific source of crime pre- 
vention material available for use by attorneys in 
their talks, the State Bar of California has dis- 
tributed its Crime Prevention Digest to all local bar 
associations engaged in the program. The Digest 
contains the following material: 

. Speaking technique 
. Legal guidance objectives 
. Rules of crime prevention 
. Crime prevention case histories 
. Penal Code provisions 
. General jury instructions in criminal cases 
. Excerpts from crime speeches 
. Excerpts from judicial decisions 
. Probation 
. Punishment 
. Crime statistics 
XII. Bibliography 

Our legal system is replete with legal treatises 
on the major fields and classifications of the law. 
The digest is the beginning in the field of crime 
prevention law, a forerunner, perhaps, to a system 
of preventive justice—a digest built upon the hu- 
man mistakes and errors of persons before the bar 
of justice. It is intended as a treatise of the law, 
interpreting human behavior in terms of legal con- 
sequences. It contains a presentation of the rules 
of crime prevention gained from actual case his- 
tories. These are tools of the lawyer in his crime 
prevention efforts. The effectiveness and thorough- 
ness of the digest will expand to the extent that 
new cases are added to its contents and to the 
degree that new techniques are developed in pre- 
senting the material to the children in school. 

The legal profession has sought to caution the 
young—to put them on their guard, not merely to 
deter crime by bringing home to youth the penalties 
and consequences for violations of the law, but to 
assert the fundamental basis upon which the life 
of the law-abiding person is predicated. Lawyers 
have taken the attitude that just as doctors and 
dentists have been spreading information through- 
out the schools of the nation in the sphere of pre- 
ventive medicine fortifying youth against disease, 
- s0 it is the lawyer’s objective and is his particular 
contribution to society and to the community in 
which he lives to prevent crime, a social disease, 
by means of spreading the information of the pro- 
cesses and meaning of the law, all directed at forti- 
fying youth against crime. 
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The lawyer has undertaken this responsibility to 
the parents and children because in the province 
of educating the juvenile mind in the knowledge 
of the law, he is well qualified by training and ex. 
perience to give the young a practical and realistic 
appreciation of our laws and institutions. He knows 
the dangers of a life of crime—the anxiety of the 
accused, the hopelessness of the guilty. His words 
carry a telling effect on many young audiences, 
The reasons are recorded. Young people know and 
realize that if trouble comes, their parents will seek 
a lawyer for consultations and advice in much the 
same manner in which they will seek a doctor in 
the event of illness. 


Endorsement of the Legal Guidance Program 


The State Bar of California has been greatly en- 
couraged by the excellent endorsements it has re- 
ceived on its work. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, has expressed 
the feeling that the work is definitely a forward 
step in crime prevention. Warden James A. John- 
ston has commended the Bar for its willingness to 
undertake the work that is necessary in giving 
youngsters of school age right ideas about duties, 
obligations, and social relationships. The Confer- 
ence of California Judges has approved and con- 
mended the program. Sheldon Glueck, professor of 
criminology at Harvard University, stated that the 
education of youth is one of the important needs 
in the field of crime prevention. Earl Warren, 
Attorney-General of the State of California, stated 
that the crime prevention work of the State Bar 
‘fs probably the most important single aspect of 
the law-enforcement problem ...” The National 
Probation Association approved and endorsed the 
program at its last annual meeting and informed 
the State Bar of California that other state bar 
groups were taking up the activity. The program 
has also been endorsed by August Vollmer, noted 
police scientist; Frederick M. Thrasher, professor 
of education, New York University; Walter F.. 
Dexter, Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Director of Education of the State of California; 
Kenyon Scudder, newly-appointed superintendent 
of Chino Prison; Vierling Kersey, Superintendent 
of the Board of Education of the City of Los 
Angeles; Albert J. Harno, dean of the College of 
Law, University of Illinois; and the United States 
Federation of Justice. 

The California Bar was very happy to learn that 
the American Bar Association had placed this ac- 
tivity on its honor list of the annual award of 
merit. The Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
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nology in a recent edition, pointed out that “prob- 
ably the most active Committee on Crime Preven- 
tion in the Nation is that of the California State 
Bar. It has encouraged a score of local bar associa- 
tions throughout the United States, cooperated with 
school authorities, and served parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in presenting its ‘legal guidance’ program.” 

There is a great need for coordination and co- 
operation between all agencies dealing with the 
administration of criminal justice. The legal pro- 
fession of California is answering that need by 
concerning itself with the problem as a whole and 
assuming leadership in its solution. It has proved 
its sincerity of purpose and desire for saving youth 
from the consequences of the law by developing pre- 
ventive justice. This contribution to the public wel- 
_are has been placed above all other considerations. 


A resolution adopted by the 71st Annual Con- 
gress of the American Prison Association com- 
mended the State Bar of California. for its crime 
prevention activity in imparting to the younger 
generation an intelligent understanding and com- 
prehension of our laws, and the part that law ob- 
servance plays in a well-regulated society. A similar 
resolution was also adopted by the National Con- 
ference of Juvenile Agencies. 

Justice for youth is the need—not a justice that 
is suspended and inoperative until youth falls 
within the machinery of criminal law—but a living, 
breathing, active justice that concerns itself with 
the prevention of youth crime, a preventive justice 
designed to furnish legal guidance to youth. To 
this principle the State Bar of California has dedi- 
cated its efforts in providing justice for youth. 


In-Service Training Conference for Federal Probation Officers 
| of the New England States 


EDERAL probation officers of the New England 

States, parole officers of Federal penal institutions 
in the northeastern area, and members of the staff of 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and the U. S. Board of 
Parole, will convene on the campus of Harvard Uni- 
versity during the week of June 15 to 20 to participate 
in an in-service training conference conducted by the 
United States Probation System. Henry P. Chandler, 
Director of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, and Federal district judges of the New England 
States will attend the opening session of the Conference. 
A variety of subjects dealing with crime prevention and 
treatment will be discussed by the following speakers, 
among them nationally known authorities in their re- 
spective fields: 

Judge Carroll C. Hincks, U. S. District Court, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Margery Fry, J.P., of London, England. Subject: 
“Delinquency and Crime in Wartime Engiand.” 

Lawrence Kolb, M.D., Assistant Surgeon General, 
U. S. Public Health Service. Subject: “Some Person- 
ality Problems: How to Deal with Them.” é 

Winfred Overholser, M.D., Superintendent, Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. Subject: “The 
Role of the Psychiatrist in Relation to the Court and 
the Probation Officer.” 

Sheldon Glueck, Ph.D., Criminologist, Harvard Law 
School. Subject: “Summary of the Highlights of the 
Conference.” 

_ Eleanor Giueck, Ed.D., of Harvard Law School. Sub- 
ject: “Differences Between Successes and Failures in 
Probation.” 

William Healy, M.D., Consulting Director, Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston. Subject: “Motivating Factors 
in Delinquency and Crime.” 

Austin H. MacCormick, Executive Director, The Os- 
borne Association, Inc., New York City. Subject: “The 
Probation Officer and National Defense.” 

Miriam Van Waters, Ph.D., Superintendent, Reforma- 


tory for Women, Framingham, Mass. Subject: “The 
Woman Offender on Probation and Parole.” 

Augusta Bronner, Ph.D., Consulting Director, Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston. Subject: “Techniques 
in Interviewing.” 

Frank Loveland, Supervisor of Classification, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. Subject: “The Federal Juvenile 
Offender.” 

Albert Morris, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Boston 
University. Subject: “Crime Causation from the Socio- 
logical Point of View.” 

Charies L. Chute, Executive Director, The National 
Probation Association, New York City. Subject: “New 
Frontiers in Crime Prevention and Treatment.” 

Albert Carter, Commissioner, Board of Probation, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Subject: “Public Re- 
lation Considerations for Probation Officers.” 

Myrl E. Alexander, Associate Warden, U. S. Peni- 
tentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. Subject: “Coordinating Proba- 
tion Work with the Classification Program.” 

Walter K. Urich, Parole Executive, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. Subject: “Some Problems in Parole Adminis- 
tration and Supervision.” 

Two hours of each day during the Conference will be 
devoted to discussions of techniques in probation and 

arole investigation and supervision, led by Dr. Arthur 
+o Fink, Regional Supervisor, Division of Social Pro- 
tection, Federal Security Agency. Round tables review- 
ing problems in probation administration and supervision 
will be conducted each afternoon by members of the 
Probation Division of the Administrative Office. 

The Conference is one phase of the Probation System’s 


- in-service training program, serving as a channel through 


which the probation officers may keep abreast with the 
latest developments in correctional work, share experi- 
ences and techniques, and achieve common aims. Similar 
conferences have been held during the past two years at 
the University of Kentucky, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Emory University, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the University of California. 
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Prison Camps for Rehabilitation 


By RoBErT H. ARMSTRONG 


IMPLIFIED classification procedure, plenty of 

wholesome productive work and short courses 
in vocational subjects are stressed as implements 
for the preparation of prisoners for release from 
the prison camps operated by the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. Employment at both skilled and un- 
skilled labor under minimum custody conditions is 
offered in surroundings approaching environment 
in community life with respect to social relation- 
ship and personal responsibility. 


Advantage of Prison Camps for 
Certain Types of Offenders 


For the short-term prisoner the camps are an 
escape from months of idleness and contacts with 
assorted criminals in county jails. For the longer- 
term prisoners they offer, to those not suited for 
the rehabilitation program of the large institution 
and to those who have gone as far with that pro- 
gram as is practicable, an opportunity for adjust- 
ment through increased responsibility and more 
normal social relationships. They offer a chance for 
the man finishing a long prison term to gather 
courage and self-confidence before being released 
from prison walls and protective prison routine. 

In the autumn of 1938 the task of reorganizing 
the Federal prison camps was undertaken. Physical 
plants were reconstructed and improved and a pro- 
gram of personnel improvement was initiated. 

Standards for custodial officers were raised re- 
quiring that officers transferred to prison camps 
have outstanding qualities of leadership and pref- 
erably experience or training in trades or industries. 
An increased salary more nearly commensurate 
with the officers’ capabilities and responsibilities 
was provided. A staff officer ranking as junior 
warden’s assistant to conduct classification, social 
service, educational and recreational activities was 
authorized for each camp. Camp ‘‘good time” was 
placed more definitely on the basis of being author- 
ized only when earned; and a supervisor of prison 
camps was appointed to develop and direct the 
program. 


Physical Plant and Program of 
Federal Prison Camps 


The Bureau of Prisons operates five honor camps, 
brief descriptions of which follow: 


Supervisor of Federal Prison Camps, U. S. Bureau of Prisons 
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Federal Prison Camp, DuPont, Wash: This camp 
is the oldest Federal prison camp now in oper. 
ation, having been established in July, 1930. It js 
located on the Army reservation at Fort Lewis, 
approximately 20 miles from Tacoma, Wash. The 
camp has been entirely reconstructed by inmates 
under supervision of officers by utilizing an aban. 
doned C.C.C. camp. It consists of eight frame dor- 
mitories, 20 x 65 feet, an administration building 
of the same size, four similar buildings used for 
(a) infirmary, (b) receiving building, (c) library and 
school, and (d) school and auditorium, and a culi- 
nary building which is furnished with modern equip- 
ment. The camp will house 200 inmates. It is 
surrounded by a chain-link stockade as it is located 
on a thickly populated Army reservation. 


Federal Prison Camp, Kooskia, Idaho: The camp 
at Kooskia was established in August, 1935. It is 
located in the Bitterroot Mountains in the Nez 
Perce National Forest at the junction of Canyon 
Creek and the Lochsa River approximately 30 
miles northeast of Kooskia and 100 miles north- 
east of Lewiston, Idaho, which is the nearest town 
of appreciable size. The camp consists of six frame 
buildings of panel construction, including three 
dormitories, an administration building, culinary 
building, warehouse, and central heating plant. 
Construction was performed by inmates under the 
supervision of custodial officers. It will house 225 
inmates and is not enclosed by fence or stockade. 


Federal Prison Camp, Mill Point, W. Va.: The 
eamp at Mill Point is located in the Monongahela 
National Forest Reservation 17 miles southwest of 
Marlinton and 60 miles north of White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. The camp was established in Sep- 
tember, 1938, for the construction of an extension 
to forest highway No. 39 between Marlinton and 


_ Richwood, W. Va. The construction of the camp 


has been accomplished with inmate labor under 
supervision of custodial officers. Three dormitories, 
a culinary building, administration building, ware- 
house, heating plant, and building housing the 
school and auditorium and receiving ward, and an 
apartment building housing six employees’ families 
have been completed. The buildings are of frame 
construction, will house 250 inmates, and are not 
enclosed by fence or stockade. 
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Federal Prison Camp, Montgomery, Ala.: The 
* Montgomery camp was established in September, 
1930, and is located on the Army reservation at 
Maxwell Field, 3 miles from Montgomery, Ala. 
This camp has been entirely rebuilt and consists 
of six frame dormitories 40 x 90 feet, a culinary 
building, hospital and receiving building, adminis- 
tration and school and auditorium building, boiler 
plant, and warehouse. All construction work was 
performed by inmates under the supervision of 
camp personnel. The camp has a capacity of 350 
inmates. A chain-link stockade surrounds the camp 
because it is located on a densely populated Army 
reservation. The present camp is now required for 
National defense purposes by the Army and is 
being replaced by them with a camp of similar ca- 
pacity constructed of hollow tile stuccoed on the 
outside and plastered on the inside. 


Federal Prison Camp, Tucson, Ariz.: The camp 
at Tucson located in an isolated section of the Cata- 
lina Mountains in the Coronade National Forest 
28 miles northeast of Tucson, Ariz., was established 
in June, 1933. The camp is located in the mountains 
approximately 5,000 feet above sea level, and con- 
sists of three frame dormitories, a building housing 
the infirmary, receiving ward and school, a culinary 
building, boiler plant, warehouse, laundry, and an 
administration building, and will house a popula- 
tion of 250 inmates. The camp is not enclosed by 
fence or stockade. Five personnel cottages of tourist 
type have been constructed of native stone. Water 
has been piped a distance of 2 miles over an eleva- 
tion of 200 feet, and a storage dam which will 
hold 2,225,000 gallons of water has been construc- 
ted. All construction work has been performed by 
inmates. 

Inmates are received at all camps from other 
Federal institutions and also direct from the courts. 
Those transferred from other Federal institutions 
are carefully selected by classification committees 
on the basis of admission summaries compiled 
shortly after commitment and progress reports pre- 
pared as the inmate advances with his institutional 
program. Consideration is given by the committee 
to (1) benefit of transfer to the inmate, (2) security 
risk presented by the inmate, and (8) physical 
condition. 

Inmates who have sentences not exceeding 1 year 
are taken direct from the courts if they (1) have 
ho escape record, (2) are not narcotic addicts, (8) 
do not have long, vicious criminal records involv- 
ing crimes of violence, (4) are not sexual perverts, 
(5) are in reasonably good physical condition, and 
(6) have no detainers filed against them. 
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Prison Camp Pregrain 


All camps except Kooskia now have staff officers 
in charge of classification, parole, education, and 
recreational activities. Modified classification pro- 
cedure to meet the needs of the camp has been 
established. Inmates transferred from other Federal 
institutions have been previously classified, but 
progress reports are prepared on these cases when 
the inmates are received. Special, parole and release 
progress reports are also prepared as required by 
the inmates’ advancement. For the short term or 
jail cases formal typewritten reports are not pre- 
pared but each inmate is interviewed by each mem- 
ber of the classification committee, and appears 
before the committee where his case is considered 
and discussed on the basis of informal notes which 
summarize social, employment and educational his- 
tory, medical data, and custodial information. Rec- 
ommendations of each member—the lieutenant or 
assistant superintendent, the .warden’s assistant, 
and the medical member—are considered, and de- 
cision as to work assignment, educational program, 
medical treatment, and special action with respect 
to obtaining employment on release and assisting 
in personal, family and business problems is made 
by the whole committee of which the superin- 
tendent is chairman. 

Follow-up is made monthly by the committee by 
reviewing work reports on the basis of which camp 
“good time” (time-off of sentence for good conduct 
and diligent and willing service) is awarded by the 
committee. These reports bring up any problems 
which may exist in connection with institutional 
adjustment. However, any member of the com- 
mittee may bring a case up for reconsideration 
at any time. 

The warden’s assistant also handles case work 
and paroles. His service is extended as far as his 
other duties, which consist of handling classifica- 
tion, supervising the educational program, religious 
and recreational activities, will permit. Marked 
improvement has been made in parole planning 
and in obtaining employment for conditional re- 
lease cases. Aid in obtaining employment for short- 
term cases is also being extended as widely as 
possible. 


Variety of Wholesome Productive Work 


Plenty of wholesome exacting work is available 
at all camps. At most times the populations have 
been insufficient to take care of the existing work. 
DuPont and. Montgomery are located on Army 
reservations and work at those camps consists of 
such tasks as operating a sawmill, constructing tent 
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cities, digging ditches, clearing and grading flying 
fields, widening streets, constructing small projects 
and maintaining lawns and shrubbery. At Kooskia, 
Mill Point, and Tucson road construction is under 
way and various types of employment are available, 
including common labor, tractor and bulldozer 
operation, service and maintenance of gasoline and 
diesel powered equipment, blacksmithing, welding, 
jackhammer operation, surveying, and tool dress- 
ing. In addition, camp maintenance and construc- 
tion activities provide employment in cooking, sta- 
tionary engineering, carpentry, and stone masonry. 

All inmates physically able to work are employed. 
The amount of work performed is believed to com- 
pare favorably with that performed by workers in 
civil life. The camp employment program is based 
on the philosophy that many of the inmates would 
never have been in prison if they had learned how 
to work and had acquired the habit of working 


Educational and Vocational Program 


Educational program in the camps is necessarily 
limited because of lack of personnel. However, 
under the supervision of the warden’s assistant, 
custodial officers and the better educated inmates 
are utilized as instructors. We also have been for- 
tunate in some instances in obtaining instructors 
from the Works Progress Administration. 

Illiteracy is quite common among inmates in the 
camps. Literacy classes have, therefore, been es- 
tablished in each camp and excellent results have 
been obtained. 

Short practical courses in vocational subjects are 
emphasized. The courses must be short because 
the terms of the prisoners are not long. Practical 
experience on a particular job is supplemented by 
reading or correspondence courses. The object is to 
give the inmate sufficient practical experience and 
theoretical knowledge to render him employable 
by his release date in the line in which he is in- 
terested. Courses have been conducted in auto 
mechanics, diesel engines, woodworking, electricity, 
radio, painting, farming, and welding. Subject mat- 
ter is obtained from Civilian Conservation Corps 
courses, courses prepared by the larger Federal 
institutions, and from texts in the camp libraries. 
Advantage is taken of free educational films ob- 
tainable through the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and also direct 
from manufacturers. 

Old motors of the three common types—V, over- 
head, and L—are utilized for instruction after 
working hours. Abandoned diesel motors and auto- 
mobile and truck chassis are also being obtained for 
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the same purpose. Old radios which are easily 
obtainable from dealers, are used for practical in. 
struction in the radio classes; and electric motors 
and electric equipment are salvaged for instruction 
purposes. 

Craft shops are being equipped with small 
powered woodworking equipment and metal lathes, 
These shops are operated only after working hours 
with a dual objective in mind, keeping the inmates 
occupied in projects which are self-improving and 
providing inmates with additional facilities for fur. 
thering their vocational training after working 
hours. Handwork as well as machine work is per- 
formed in these shops. They create a great amount 
of interest and are especially useful in developing 
skills which should prove useful in later employment. 

Each camp is equipped with a carefully selected 
library consisting of fiction, nonfiction and books 
on various trades and occupations. Several hundred 
books are available in each library. 


Orderly Conduct Through Leadership 
- of Competent Custodial Staff 


Custodial officers for the camps are carefully se- 
lected because of the conditions under which they 
must work. They do not carry arms nor weapons of 
any nature. The camps, with the exception of one, 
are not equipped with quarters for segregation ror 
means for effecting close custody. Officers must 
supervise and control inmates by leadership and 
common sense. 

Generally officers with experience in some trade 
or industry are selected. Many of the officers are 
experienced and capable of instructing and super- 
vising in more than one trade and in several lines 
of work. They are instructors and supervisors 
rather than guards. 

Disciplinary cases are rare. Escapes have grown 
more and more infrequent as facilities for training 
and diversion have been increased. Once in awhile 
it is necessary to remove an unruly inmate to closer 
custody but these occasions are on the decline. 
Whenever possible, disciplinary problems are han- 
dled in the camps. Such penalties as forfeiture of 


movie privileges, forfeiture of privilege of athletic 


field, or in more serious cases, forfeiture of good 
time, are employed. The latter cases are infrequent. 
All penalties and good-time forfeitures are the re- 
sult of group action in the form of a disciplinary 
board made up of staff officers including a member 
of the custodial staff, the warden’s assistant and 
the medical member. 

One of the most effective means of stimulating 
interest in work has been the award of camp “good 
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time” on the basis of conduct and work reports. 
The classification committee reviews individual 
monthly work and conduct reports submitted by 
the supervisory custodial officers and awards the 
amount of camp “good time” which they feel the 
inmates have earned. Forfeitures are extremely 
rare. Usually all that is necessary is for the super- 
visory Officer or the committee to call an inmate’s 
attention to delinquency and improvement in con- 
duct and industry is noted. The improvement does 
not seem to be motivated by a fear of a forfeiture 
but rather by a desire to earn fairly the amount 
of good time permitted by law. 

Inmate participation in camp administration is 
permitted to some extent by means of an advisory 
council. Members of the council are elected from 
the inmate body by ballot. They are permitted to 
meet with the camp superintendent and supervisor 
of camps and offer suggestions on matters affecting 
their welfare. Any inmate may make suggestions 
to the advisory council for presentation. Frivolous 
suggestions or personal grievances are not con- 
sidered or presented by the council. Inmates are 
at liberty to consult the superintendent, warden’s 
assistant or other members of the staff at any time 
regarding their personal problems. The advisory 
council is especially helpful in representing the in- 
mate body in the selection of moving pictures, pro- 
moting athletic events, and organizing entertain- 
ments. 

The danger in conducting an honor camp is that 
procedure and institutional routine will become so 
relaxed that it will grow indolent, slothful, and in- 
effective. Such procedure is not sanctioned in Fed- 
eral camps. The conduct of the camps is business- 
like. Officers deport themselves with dignity and 
maintain a relationship of friendly interest in the 
welfare of the inmates, exercising their supervision 
humanely, justly, and impartially. 

Unfortunately, statistics to prove the advantage 
of this method of treatment are not available. 
Observation of results, however, is sufficient evi- 
dence of its effectiveness. 

It is intensely interesting to observe the change 
in the countenances of inmates coming into the 
camps from jails and penitentiaries as they begin 
to realize their comparative freedom and the 
friendly concern of officers for their welfare. Some 
do not respond to this treatment and to the ad- 
vantages for self-improvement but many do. I 
have the feeling that they all gain some benefit and 
return to society better men for the experience. 
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Employment Upon Release 


Machinery for effecting arrangements for em- 
ployment upon release is just now beginning to 
operate effectively and efficiently. Successes are 
stimulating the camp staff to further endeavors. 
Not only are employment arrangements being effec- 
ted for parolees and those released conditionally 
but also efforts are being extended to the short 
termers who are not released under supervision. A 
few encouraging examples will serve to illustrate 
the accomplishment, in some measure, of our ob- 
jective, preparation for release. At one of the 
camps an inmate was exceptionally interested in 
flowers and shrubs, and acquired experience in this 
work. Upon release he was offered a position in 
which he would have charge of all the shrubbery 
on a government reservation. He refused this po- 
sition, however, as he had been offered a still 
better job in the same line of work near his home. 


Another inmate worked several months on the 
jackhammers, drilling preparatory to blasting. He 
applied himself diligently and upon his release em- 
ployment was obtained from a contractor in a 
nearby city at an average of $40 per week. 

An inmate at one of the camps expressed the 
desire for an assignment in the kitchen to learn 
cooking. He was assigned as a dishwasher and 
worked his way up to the position of cook in the 
officer’s dining room. Upon release he obtained em- 
ployment with a lumber camp as dishwasher. A 
short time later he was promoted to the position 
of second cook and has, within 7 months, advanced 
to the position of first cook, earning a salary of 
$125 per month with board and room. 


Many inmates have obtained excellent positions 
on road construction projects upon release in oper- 
ating equipment, welding, and operating jack- 
hammers. An inmate who is still serving time has 
become proficient in the operation of practically 
all road building machinery in the camp. He has 
for some time been operating a power shovel and 
has just been offered a position at $1 per hour as 
a shovel operator by a reliable road contractor. 
Several other inmates have attained proficiency in 
this trade. However, opportunity can be offered to 
a limited number only and they must show con- 
siderable aptitude to gain the privilege of learning 
the operation of this complicated machine. The 
illustration, however, serves to show that many 
others learn the operation of other equipment and 
obtain good positions upon release. 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 

cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Holizoff 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selecteit. 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of 


PROBATION. 


(1) According to Selective Service regulations a pro- 
bationer may be inducted into the armed services if the 
court releases its jurisdiction at the time of the induction 
or suspends probation for the period of military service. 
What authority does a district court have to suspend 
probation for the period of military service? 


In Ex parte United States, 242 U. S. 27 (which is 
sometimes known as the Killits case), it was held that 
the district courts of the United States are lacking in 
the common law power of suspending sentences. While 
the specific question involved in that case was whether 
a district court might suspend the imposition of sentence 
indefinitely, the reasoning which led to the conclusion of 
the court would apply equally as well to the question 
whether the court may suspend the execution of a sentence 
after it is imposed. It was to meet the problem created by 
this decision that the Probation Act was passed. That 
statute, however, does not confer on the Federal courts 
plenary power to suspend sentences, but vests in them 
only a limited authority in that respect. The Act empowers 
the court (1) to suspend the imposition or execution of 
sentence, and (2) to place the defendant on probation, 
U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 724. 

It has been the universal construction of this statute 
that the court may not suspend either the imposition 
or execution of sentence without placing the defendant 
on probation. (See Miller v. Aderhold, 288 U. S. 206.) 
It would seem that since the court may not suspend the 
execution of a sentence of imprisonment, and since pro- 
bation is a form of custody, it is doubtful whether it may 
suspend probation after it has been imposed. 

The statute, however, permits the court to revoke or 
modify any condition of probation and to change the 
period of probation. There is, therefore, no obligation on 
the part of the court to keep the defendant in the custody 
of a probation officer. A defendant may be on probation 
without being in custody of a probation officer. Conse- 
quently, it would seem logical that g court may make an 
order relinquishing custody to the military authorities 
without technically suspending the probation or the pro- 
bation order. Likewise the court may modify its probation 
order, and discharge the probationer from supervision on 
condition that he enter the military or naval service and 


= in such service until honorably discharged there- 
rom. 


(2) May the court authorize the probation officer, on 
the approval of the defendant, to make a presentence 
investigation before arraignment and plea? Should such 
approval be in writing? 


Ordinarily, a presentence investigation should not be 
instituted until after conviction, either by verdict or plea 
of guilty. Nevertheless, there is no reason why, if the 
defendant consents, the court should not authorize the 
probation officer to commence the investigation at an 
earlier stage in the proceedings. Whether or not such 
consent should be in writing, does not involve any question 
of law, but merely one of administrative expediency. 
Clearly as a matter of policy it would be better to have 
it in writing in order to avoid any room for controversy 
or criticism, as a matter of administrative efficiency, in 
many cases it is undoubtedly desirable to commence a 
presentence investigation shortly after the defendant’s 
arrest, in order that the probation officers may not 


be crowded with a large number of cases immediately 
after plea day. By distributing the load, a large number 
of thorough presentence investigations can ordinarily 
be made. 

(3) Is it proper for the court to receive a presentence 
report before the defendant has been convicted? At what 
point in the trial may the court receive the presentence 
report? 

Until the defendant has been convicted, either by 
pleading guilty or nolo contendre, or by a verdict of 
guilty after trial, the court should not have before it 
any facts bearing on the case, except those brought out 
in evidence in open court. Consequently, it is not appro- 
priate for the probation officer to present a report of a 
presentence investigation to the court until after con- 
viction. The report should not be presented either before, 
or at any time during the trial, It must be borne in mind 
that the report of the presentence investigation may 
not be considered in connection with the determination of 
the guilt or innocence of the defendant. Its sole function 
is to aid the judge after the defendant has been convicted, 
in determining what sentence to impose. 

(4) May the court, within the term, increase or reduce 
a sentence (imprisonment or probation) after the service 
of sentence has actually begun? 


The Supreme Court has held that the prohibition con- 
tained in the Bill of Rights against subjecting a defendant 
in a criminal case to double jeopardy, is designed to 
prevent a second punishment for the same crime, and, 
therefore, bars not only an attempt to try a defendant 
twice for the same offense, but also an attempt to 
impose two sentences for the same crime, Ex parte Lange, 
18 Wall. 163. Consequently, after a sentence has been 
imposed and the execution of the sentence has commenced, 
the court may not impose an additional sentence or vacate 
the first sentence and impose a severer sentence. There 
is, of course, an exception to the principle of double jeop- 
ardy, in cases in which a new trial is granted on motion 
of the accused. The rule of Ex parte Lange is applicable 
irrespective of whether the attempt to increase the sen- 
tence is made during or after the expiration of the term 
at which the judgment was rendered. On the other hand, 
since the prohibition against double jeopardy is intended 
as a protection to the defendant, it does not apply to 
reduction of sentence by the court after the sentence is 
imposed. Consequently, in the exercise of its plenary 
power to modify its judgment at any time during the term 
at which it was rendered, the court prior to the expira- 
tion of the term at which sentence was imposed, may 
reduce the sentence, United States v. Benz, 282 U. S. 304. 
While on the surface there appears to be a lack of reci- 
procity or equality in empowering the court to reduce 
a sentence during the term, but precluding it from ever 
increasing it either during or after the expiration of 
the term; nevertheless, this differentiation cannot be 
avoided in view of the basic. rights and privileges 
accorded by the Bill of Rights to defendants in criminal 
cases, which forms a part of the warp and woof of our 
jurisprudence. 

There is one exception to the rule which permits the 
Court to reduce its sentence during the term at which 
it was imposed. This exception will be considered in an- 
swer to the next question. 
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the court, within the term, change a sentence 
May after service of sen- 


m imprisonment to 
= has already begun 


the service of a sentence of imprisonment is com- 
Biron] the court loses its power to place the defendant 
on probation. This principle was laid down by the Su- 
preme Court in United States v. Murray, 275 U. S. 347. 
The court in that case explained its conclusion by stat- 
ing that the great desideratum which led to the enact- 
ment of the Probation Act, was the giving to young 
and new violators of law, a chance to reform and to 
escape the contaminating influence of an association 
with hardened criminals in the beginning of their im- 
prisonment. In the Murray case, the defendant had 
served but one day of his sentence when the trial court 
attempted to place him on probation. This action was re- 
versed, the Supreme Court holding that the power to 
grant probation had been extinguished. In United States 
vy. Craig, (C.C.A. 9), 95 F. (2d) 202, it was held that the 
trial court may not even reserve the right to grant pro- 
bation at a later date. 


(6) What constitutes the beginning of service of a 
prison sentence 


The service of a sentence of imprisonment com- 
mences as soon as the defendant is received at any insti- 
tution for service of the sentence (U. S. Code, Title 18, 
Section 709 (a)). This rule does not contemplate that 
he must be received at the institution where the sen- 
tence is to be eventually served, but includes commit- 
ment to the jail or other place of detention to await 
transportation to such institution. The last mentioned 
qualification was enacted for the benefit of the prisoner, 
in order that the time he spends in the jail awaiting 
transportation to the penitentiary, reformatory or prison 
camp might be credited against his sentence. Conse- 
quently, the moment the prisoner enters a county jail, 
or detention headquarters, awaiting transportation to 
the institution in which his sentence is to be served, 
marks the beginning of service of the sentence. 


(7) If a fine is imposed and its payment is made a 
condition of probation, but the fine remains unpaid at 
the expiration of the maximum period of 5 years for 
which probation may be granted, what may be done by 
the court to compel the probationer to pay the fine? 
May the period of probation be extended beyond 5 years 
until the fine is satisfied? 


In placing a defendant on probation, the court may 
impose such terms and conditions as it may deem best. 
It may revoke or modify any condition of probation, or 
may change the period of probation. This authority is, 
however, subject to the limitations that the period of 
probation together with any extension thereof, shall not 
exceed 5 years (U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 724). It is 
expressly provided that while on probation the defendant 
may be required to pay in one or several sums the fine 
imposed at the time of being placed on probation. It fol- 
lows that upon the expiration of the 5-year period, 
probation ceases and the defendant is free from probation 
and all conditions attaching thereto. Consequently, proba- 
tion may not be extended beyond the 5-year period, as a 
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coercive measure for the purpose of collecting a fine. The 
fine is, however, a money judgment in favor of the United 
States and may be collected as any other money judgment 
by a levy of execution on the defendant’s property. Such 
process would be invoked by the United States Attorney, 
and in the Department of Justice would be under the 
supervision of the Bond and Spirits Division. 

t should be observed that a defendant may not be 
imprisoned for nonpayment of a fine, unless the judg- 
ment contains an express provision that the defendant 
shall stand committed in the event the fine is not paid. 
Of course, during the period of probation, the court 
would have authority to revoke probation for breach of 
any condition of probation. If payment of the fine is a 
condition of probation, failure to comply with it would 
warrant the court in revoking probation and imposing 
a sentence of imprisonment. This power would not exist, 
however, after the expiration of the probation period, 
which may not under any circumstances exceed 5 years. ~ 
This statement is subject to the qualification that if 
the maximum sentence which could have been imposed 
was longer than 5 years, the court during such additional 
period may order the arrest and imprisonment of the 
defendant, (U. S. Code, Title 18, Sec. 725). 

(8) Does the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
have authority to take custody of a probationer under 
supervision of the court for the purpose of deportation? 

This question is answered in the affirmative. The 
Immigration laws provide that aliens convicted of certain 
crimes under certain circumstances, shall be deported. 
Obviously if the alien is incarcerated in an institution 
he cannot be deported until he is released. While techni- 
cally a person who is on probation is in custody, there 
is always a danger in carrying a theoretical concept to 
an extreme, even though logically this may be done. 
The fact that a defendant is at liberty but is subject to 
a probation order, should not defeat the authority of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service to deport 
him if the law makes him deportable. It must be ob- 
served that the law relating to deportation is manda- 
tory and vests no discretionary power in the immigra- 
tion authorities in respect to aliens who are deportable 
on the ground of conviction of a crime, (U. S. Code, 
Title 8, Section 155). This conclusion is supported by 
the provision of the Immigration law that an alien who 
has been convicted of a crime shall not be deported until 
after the termination of his imprisonment. It will be 
observed that while the law expressly postpones depor- 
tation for the period of imprisonment, it does not post- 
pone it for the period of probation. It would seem that 
any other conclusion would cause a partial frustration 
of the will of Congress. 


(9) May the court enter a restraining order to pro- 
hibit the Immigration authorities from taking into cus- 
tody and deporting a probationer under supervision? 

In the light of the answer to the preceding question, 
the opinion is ventured that the court has no authority 
to make a restraining order prohibiting the Immigration 
authorities from taking a probationer into custody, and 
deporting him, if he is subject to deportation under the 
Immigration laws. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Measuring Parole Officer’s Work,” by David Dressler 
(February, 1942). Record reading, according to the 
author, provides a method of evaluating the effectiveness 
of the parole officers’ activities. Efficiency in the use of 
certain case work practices, recording, procedure and 
policy, and general organization are analyzed through 
a study of actual case records. A reading of this stimu- 
lating article will encourage constructive self-criticism 
and the comparison of one’s work with that of another. 
Study of this refreshing, first-rate contribution to the 
literature of parole is recommended as an intelligent 
means of gaining practical suggestions for raising stan- 
dards of practice in interviewing, the application of case 
work techniques, the preparation of adequate records 
and the use of community resources. 

“Techniques in Probation Supervision,” by Don R. 
Sanson (February, 1942). Discussed here is a generalized 
consideration of the definition, purpose of probation, the 
duties of officers, etc., together with a discussion of the 
organization and policies of the California probation 
department in which the writer is an administrative 
officer. The paper has little about “techniques of probation 
supervision.” 

There is portrayed an evident lack of individualization 
of treatment in the statement that 75 per cent of all 

robationers can be classified as “normal” cases which can 
adequately supervised solely from the office and with 
a case load as high as 750 cases for a single officer. 

“Normal” probationers’ are “persons with ‘average’ 
social, economic, personal adjustment,” who are “about 
the same as their neighbors!” Only an excessive case load 
can explain the necessity for the creation of this type 
of wholesale supervision with its attendant lack of per- 
sonal and home contacts. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Reviewed by JAMES A. CARR, JR. 


“A Study of Some Poorly Adjusted Families,” by 
Raymond R. Willoughby (February, 1942). This well- 
written, interesting, and valuable report of findings is 
based on the author’s study of 67 families selected from 
the files of the Family Welfare Society at Providence. 
The sample scientifically selected, consisted of 45 families 
defined as maladjusted and 22 families as adjusted. The 
problem was to determine: (1) Of what does the mal- 
adjustment consist? (2) How did it probably start? 
(3) How has it been and how can it be modified? Several 
social factors in each individual family composing the 
two groups were analyzed, and an effort made to correlate 
them with the degree of maladjustment found. The factors 
were (a) anxiety; (b) aggression; (c) psychopathy; (d) 
unintelligence; (e) culture conflict; (f) poor management; 
(g) planfulness, and several others. While it was not 
possible to show a point for point correlation between 
these factors, and the existent maladjustment, two points 
were outstanding. Mr. Willoughby concludes that where 
poor adjustment is found in family situations there is 
usually found unintelligence and too little or too much 
motivation; both of the latter frequently of psychotic 
intensity, Beyond that there is ample evidence that such 
families are fostering a considerable amount of mal- 
adjustment on the next generation. The results support 
the claims that maladjustment is correlated with a poor 


educational and vocational background and to some degre 
with cultural conflicts, but not with poor medical histo; 

of neglect and abuse. The proper treatment suggested fo; 
modification in case of unintelligence is educational super. 
vision, while that against emotional disturbance is ap 
intensification of the methods of case work now practiced, 


“Social Organization and Crime in Small Wisconsin 
Communities,” by Arthur Lewis Wood (February, 1942), 
We have here a study of several independent homogeneous 
units in an effort to interpret the social factors that affect 
the incidence of crime. While the methods of approach 
are intricate and involved, and are not at all times 
clear, the conclusions are scientifically valuable. “Demo. 
graphic factors are less closely related to the incidence 
of crime than several social factors.” While the study 
shows close correlation between crime and economic fac- 
tors, this cannot be considered all important. The study 
emphasizes the fact that there are certain psychosocial 
phenomena in the individual’s social web which must be 
considered just as important although they are more 
difficult to demonstrate. This is significant in that it 
shows an attempt at a well-rounded approach to the 
problem. He adds that even in some instances where 
there is little correlation between religion and crime, 
it is not religion, in and of itself, that is to be considered, 
but rather the degree of integration that it gives the 
population. The author concludes that a sociology of 
crime is possible. The future sociology must develop 
a technique of measuring and understanding cultural 
and social integration to provide us with information 
of basic crime prevention. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
Reviewed by FRANK W. HAGERTY 


The Social Front (January, 1942): Against Crime: 
New York State Parole Division concluded from a 5-year 
study of parolees during the years 1934, 1935, and 1936 
that success in parole is steadily on the increase as shown 
by the number returned to prison for commission of new 
felonies and misdemeanors; i. e., 17.5, 15.6, and 14.7 per 
cent respectively for the above years. 

Correctional Recreation is a new mimeographed periodi- 
cal in the correctional field, published by the Regional 
Recreational Association of Correctional Institutions. A 
copy can be secured by writing to the Association Treas- 
urer, Herman K. Spector, Penitentiary of the City of New 
York, Rikers Island, New York, with $1.00 membership 
and subscription fee. 

Probation and parole have made progress during 
the past year. Indiana, Maryland, Oklahoma, and West 
Virginia have raised the juvenile court jurisdiction age 
limit. Connecticut established its first state juvenile 
court jurisdiction. North Carolina provided for the estab- 
lishment of a domestic relations court in two counties. 
California enacted a Youth Correction Authority Act 
modeled after the American Law Institute’s Act. Florida, 
South Carolina, and Wyoming created state-administered 
adult probation and parole systems. 

“Juvenile Delinquency in War Time,” by Eleanor T. 
Glueck (March, 1942). One of the serious effects of the 
war in England has been its devastating inroads on the 
normal life of the child with resulting increase in ju- 
enile delinquency. For those children under 14 years of 
age in England there was a 41 per cent increase in the 
number of convictions of offense over the previous yea, 
and for the next higher age group from 14 to 17, there 
was an increase of 22 ny cent over the previous year. 

increase was largely in burglaries. But there have 
been gruesome stories of shooting, killing, hatred, 
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ering. If the United States can anticipate any 
plunitel England’s experience, a marked increase in 
the rate of juvenile delinquency can be expected and 
preparations should be made to prevent and control the 
trend. 
This increase in delinquercy can be attributed to 
separation of families, absence of the male parent (em- 
ployment or war), absorption of women in industry, 
reduction in recreation services, high wages paid to older 
boys, and the grim realities of war, plus insecurity 
heightened among children. - 

England is attempting to cope with the problem by 
instituting constructive and practical programs such as 
filling sand bags, collecting music for the navy, clean- 
ing first aid posts, filling bomb craters, gathering berries 
for making jam, collecting kitchen waste for feeding 
farm animals, and other useful activities which have 
offered a substitute for the negative and destructive 
habits. 

In the United States Massachusetts has already be- 
gun, through their committee of public safety, to enlist 
50,000 youths who will be trained to carry on the work 
of messengers and couriers during emergencies. 

Those already delinquent will need greater attention 
because with additional incentives and opportunities 
they will offend more frequently, Probation and parole 
supervision must be strengthened and the institutional 
school must relate their programs to a defense effort. 
Here is a chance to socialize the individual through 
patriotic enterprises. 

Health and mental hygiene, vocational guidance serv- 
ices, decent housing, and adequate relief form some of the 
first defenses against the forces that make for juvenile 
delinquency. Schools and churches through their teach- 
ers and programs can increase the resistence to im- 
morality and antisocial living among the children in these 
a of additional stress and strain brought about by 

ie war. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Revoking Probation, Parole or Pardon Without a Hear- 
ing,’ by Henry Weikofen (January-February, 1942). 
This digest of the problems of revocation of parole, con- 
ditional pardon, and probation without hearings commands 
attention. It points out that summary revocation is still 
practiced in about one-half of the states, despite its 
unsoundness from the standpoint of good practice in 
penal administration and irrespective of the prisoner’s 
constitutional right. The author deplores the persistent 
and erroneous notion that pardon, parole, or probation 
are “acts of grace.” He makes reference to Judge Holmes’ 
opinion in Biddle vs. Perovich (274 U.S. 480) to silence 
this misconception and the equally prevalent one which 
admits that acceptance by the prisoner is necessary to 
validate pardon, parole, or probation. To compensate 
for the time consumed in hearings held by men already 
overburdened with work, the following benefits from 
hearings are visualized: (1) the possible correction of 
error in proclaiming a violation; (2) the revelation of 
the true psychology of the prisoner precedent to the 
commission of the violation; and (3) the opportunity 
for the violator to discuss his behavior, have it analyzed, 
= see the step ahead to affect his own ultimate rehabili- 

ion. 

“Criminal Statistics—The Volume of Crime,” by Erik 
Ekelund, Member of Staff of Central Bureau of Statistics, 
Finland (January-February, 1942). This article, a brief 
translation and review of the Finnish author, Dr. Veli 
Verkko’s study of the frequency of crime against life 
in Europe, treats of the question of methods which 
should be used in criminal statistics to determine the 
volume and trends of real criminality. Dr, Verkko’s work 
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is said to be the most complete investigation in existence 
of the possibilities of criminal statistics. His studies 
confirmed that conclusions concerning trends of criminal- 
ity as a whole cannot be drawn, since statistical increase 
may depend simply on an increase in the crimes which 
are relatively more frequently detected while the rest of 
the crimes may perhaps have decreased. The method, 
therefore, approved by him for determining the real 
trends of crimes has to do with limitation of the study 
to completed willful crimes against life, including willful 
assault resulting in death but excluding infanticide. The 
study is so restricted because completed, willful crimes 
against life are of such a nature that the public strongly 
reacts against them and only in rare exceptions do they 
remain undiscovered. Other crimes, the trend of which 
can in most cases be illustrated by criminal statistics, 
are assaults resulting in serious bodily injury, robberies, 
and theft, their total group being so large as to cancel out 
local differences in the effectivity of police work. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by RoBERT H. FEtrx, M. D. 


“Group Studies of Preadolescent Delinquent Boys,” by 
Pauline Rosenthal, M.D., (January, 1942). This report 
deals with a group technique evolved in the Children’s 
Ward of the Bellevue Psychiatric Hospital, and devised 
for the purpose of studying the group behavior of pre- 
adolescent delinquents under confinement. The groups 
studied consisted of not less than four, nor more than 
eight boys, ranging in age from 7 to 12. The groups were 
made up of many creeds and nationalities, and came from 
families either in the lower income groups or on relief. 

It was not readily observable on the ward that spon- 
taneous groupings yielded information about the dy- 
namics of the delinquency, since groups of this type 
dissolve, are broken up, and are subject to discipline. 
What was done, therefore, was to detach the group from 
the ward, thus reducing them to the proportions of a 
family, and the authoritative source to one parental 
figure. Enough space, time, and freedom from interrup- 
tion gave the delinquent scope to act out his conflict in 
relation to his group. This is not related to therapy, but 
is a study technique representing an attempt to study 
the delinquent in action. It relies upon the compulsion in 
the delinquent child to repeat and act out individual 
responses to his instinctual impulses, and his attempt 
to find resolution of conflict. The passive attitude of the 
observer creates an atmosphere free from disciplinary 
pressure. The observer was a mother figure, and the role 
she played had little to do with the real issues. 

The younger boys attach themselves to a parental 
figure, to a child like themselves who gives body to their 
own fears, or to an older boy. If these relationships take 
a sexual form, it is either the continuation of infantile 
sexual interest, or the expression of the older boys’ 
active drives. The older boys are motivated by a drive 
to seek status on the ward. They become involved in 
situations and encounters with one another and with the 
authorities which reflect family conflicts, and they form 
ties with one another on the basis of a common attitude 
toward authority. These children are highly ambivalent; 
the hostile components predominate over the social ones. 
The prevailing hostile attitudes in individual children 
determine the group attitudes of spontaneous group for- 
mations, These can be mobilized in relation to authority, 
in response to invisible parental influence, or by a boy 
whose drives furnish the impetus for group expression. 

Confinement is construed by the children as (1) final 
rejection by the mother, father, or both (2) punishment 
which justifies the gratification of impulses and (3) 
visible proof of status. : 

This technique is offered as an aid to accurate diagnosis 
without which prognosis, therapy and disposition can be 
nothing more than rationalization or speculation. 
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THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Supervision of the Experienced Case Worker,” by 
Lucille Nickel Austin (January, 1942). The title of this 
article would be more correctly descriptive were it 
modified thus: “Giving the Case Worker Supervised Ex- 
perience.” The author clearly, and I think correctly, 
proceeds on the premise that 2 years of training in a 
school of social work is no guarantee in itself that one 
is capable of doing case work, and also, that academic 
training without supervised experience is entirely in- 
adequate. After 2 years of academic training, at least 3 
additional years of experience in supervised field work is 
necessary for the worker to “find” himself, and to become 
familiar with the main body of case work practice. From 
1 to 2 additional years of supervised experience is neces- 
sary for a worker before beginning independent explora- 
tion in the field of social case work. It then usually takes 
from 5 to 10 years after completion of academic training 
for a well-rounded appreciation of the social 
work field. 


“Practical Caqunseling in Family Budgeting in a 
Public Department,” by Adele R. Glogau (March, 1942). 
This article discusses careless budget-counseling practices 
prevalent among social workers, and offers constructive 
suggestions for doing case work with people of reduced 
and apparently inadequate income. If the client complains 
of an insufficient income, is inadequately clothed, or is 
undernourished, are these inadequacies due entirely, 
partly, or not at all to reduced incomes? Or, are they due 
to ignorance as to economical food values, or to bad 
managerial practices? For example: Does the wife know 


how to select the less expensive foods which have the 
preetet nutritional value? Does she know that much 
ue 


can be saved by aonine, pores items in the oven at 
one time? The social wor must reckon with these 
factors in order to be of most help to the client. 

Miss yy discusses the relationship of the case 
worker to the home economist in meeting the needs of 
families having ppererenee economic problems. The 
social worker should make greater use of the home econo- 
mist, The social worker with a general knowledge of the 
principles of home economics is better able to give 
effective consultative assistance to persons experiencing 
budgeting difficulties. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHAS. H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


“Variability in the Criminal Behavior of American 
Indians,” by Norman S. Hayner (January, 1942). Demor- 
alization has been the common result of the impact 
of civilization on primitive peoples. Isolation encourages 
‘cultural vitality; alien stimulations facilitate tribal dis- 
organization. The degree of disorganization is de- 
termined by the intensity and character of contacts which 
the Indians have with White civilization. A second factor 
in demoralization is the opportunity for self-support. The 
Plains Indian shows a lower crime rate, less drunken- 
ness, but presents a greater tendency to commit “out- 
break” crimes. The Indians of the Northwest show a 
higher crime rate, although there is considerable dif- 
ference between various reservations. The Colville Indian 
shows the lowest rate among those of the Pacific North- 
west group, possibly because they have been more isolated 
and have modest economic resources. This happy coupling 
of factors reduces the possibility of crime among the 
Indian population. The author suggests that a thorough- 
going solution of the Indian problem should include 
revival of some of the best traits in their culture, 
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education for young Indians that will enable them 4 
compete with the Whites, and the development on the 
reservations of economic activities that will make golf. 
support possible. 

“The Social Integration of Selected American Cities” 
by Robert C. Angell (January, 1942). To study the com. 
munity life of large cities is a baffling task. This articl 
on the assumption that well-integrated 

ve adequate community welfare programs. For the 
basis of his study the author takes a Children’s Bureay 
publication of the Community Welfare Effort in 28 urbap 
areas. He compares the Welfare Effort Index with the 
Crime Index for these cities computed from Federg] 
Bureau of Investigation reports. From these comparison; 
it appears that well-integrated cities (1) have supported 
schools, libraries, and recreational facilities; (2) ar 
characterized by large proportions of native whites to 
nonwhites; (3) have few mothers gainfully employed; 
and (4) have a relatively low disparity of income between 
classes. A race problem seems to present a serious bar 
to integration even when there is a strong welfare effort, 
Close collaboration was found for 20 of the 28 cities in. 
cluded in this exploratory study which has raised more 
questions than it has answered. 


“Aspects of the Prison’s Social Structure,” by §, 
Kirson Weinberg (March, 1942). This article, in general, 
aims to show that the conflict between the criminals and 
law-enforcing groups, persists in the prison despite the 
formal administrative setup. The officials belittle and 
derogate the inmates, while the inmates deride and con- 
demn both the officials and the whole penal policy. The 
resultant hostility has a tendency to isolate the two 
groups into stereotypes which assume logically extreme 
positions, The members of the two groups respond to 
each other with their opposing ideologies. The inmate who 
assumes a different attitude from his group ideology is 
considered a variant, as is also the guard who does not 
regard the inmates with disdain. The social structure 
within a prison, like that in any other institution, can 
be ed as the result of a dynamic social process. 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Common Sense Psychiatry,” by Dr. Walter B. Martin 
(January-February, 1942). This article, written by a 
former newspaper man, psychiatrist in both Federal and 
state prisons, and at present warden of the Clinton 
Prison at Dannemora, Y., gives a decided boost to 
the importance of a psychiatrist and the medical clinic 
in the operation of a treatment program in prisons. He 
makes the point that where the use of psychiatry has 
failed is where the psychiatrist and prison administrators 
have worked at cross purposes. He says that the failures 
have been due to a few psychiatrists and not to psychiatry 
itself. He makes a strong plea for case reports that are 
understandable and helpful to laymen; suggests that 
less time be spent by psychiatrists in interviewing and 
writing lengthy histories on the normal cases and that 
more time be given to working out problems of unusual 
or abnormal cases; and advises that more authority be 
given the clinics for carrying out a proposed program 
not limited to diagnostic work. He would discourage 
the practice of psychiatrists sitting as members of dis- 
ciplinary _boards. He admits that the success of any 
psychiatric program carried on in a prison depends 
largely on exercising due care in the selection of the 
personnel: 

“Prison Without Walls,” by John C. Burke (January- 
February, 1942). The author is warden of the Wisconsin 
State Prison with a background of teaching, Boys’ Club 
work, and probation and parole. He naturally sees the 
advantage to the state and to the individual of relax- 
ing custodial grip on selected inmates who are suitable 
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for minimum custody. In his brief article he gives the 
history of the Wisconsin Camp system and points out 
that 28 per cent of the men in his prison live and work 
outside of the walls with only a small number ever 
attempting to escape. Beneficial and instructive types 
of employment are offered. Adequate medical care, and 
religious and recreational programs are provided. Some 
of the camps are for reforestation purposes similar to 
¢.C.C. camps. Others are really farms for production of 
foodstuffs. All of the work is in cooperation with the 
State Conservation Commission. 


“An Experiment in Prison Design,” by Clarence B. 
Litchfield (January-February, 1942). This very interest- 
ing and descriptive article by an architect portrays the 
new U.S. Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Ind. It is explained 
that the physical plan for the institution shows a merger 
of the “telegraph pole” plan of Poussin with the “radial” 
plan of Haviland with modifications. The prison is de- 
signed to house 1,110 men with 710 single cells and 400 
dormitory beds in 27 rooms. All of these men, except 134 
in maximum security cells, have access to outside win- 
dows insuring adequate ventilation and light. Single cells, 
honor rooms, and open dormitories are provided. Each 
unit is small. This gives the opportunity for separating 
the men into various homogeneous groups. The buildings 
are durable and attractive, yet inexpensive. Particular 
care has been given to arrange offices for professional 
services, shops, industries, ete., and at the same time 
insure proper custodial supervision. Detention sash _ is 
provided on all windows. Fluorescent lighting is used. The 
floors are of linoleum and tile to insure cleanliness with- 
out much effort. Considerable attention was given to 
color scheme for interiors. A great amount of study was 
focused on the problem of locating various services; 
such as, kitchen, dining room, warehouses, etc., for 
purposes of convenience, and conservation of time and 
expense in the matter of handling foods, storage, etc. 
Modern types of heating, refrigeration, bathing facilities, 
and other equipment are provided. 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE W. GREEN, M. D. 


“The Therapeutic Uses of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale in Its Application to Adult Prisoners,” by Edgar 
A. Doll., Ph.D., and James T. Brooks, A.M., (January, 
1942). Those administering tests whether for intelligence, 
education, aptitude, or attitude meet much resistance 
when working among prisoners. Most inmates tend to 
conceal rather than reveal themselves and are skeptical 
of becoming guinea pigs. The authors believe that the 
Vineland test is one of the few that makes adequate 
allowance for a prisoner’s resistance in arriving at ap 
estimate of his social maturity. The examiner, through 
a process of interviewing and reviewing of records him- 
self, scores each item at the different age levels in 
the test. For the 20- to 25-year level, for example, items 
include: “uses money providently, assumes responsi- 
bilities bevond own needs, contributes to social welfare, 
provides for future.” Each of the 117 items is scored and 
then evaluated according to whether it represents self- 
help, self-direction, locomotion, communication, occupa- 
tion, or socialization. The authors believe that incidental 
to the information derived from the test, important 
treatment facilities are provided in the test by allowing 

e prisoner to unfold his inner feelings and thus obtain a 
mental catharsis. It is claimed that the scale also provides 
indirectly a standard of social conduct by which the 

w violator can mold himself toward improving his 
conduct. 

“The Results of Therapy in Cases of Sex Deviation,” 
by Lowell S. Selling, M.D., (January, 1942). There are 
thousands of sex offenders arrested each year in local 
Police courts. A practical program of treatment which 
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can fit the volume of cases and the patient’s ketbook, 


and still give results is a real problem. Since 1935, 
Michigan led the way among other states in pro- 


viding legislation and facilities to handle sex offenders. 
The mental mechanism among sex offenders are as diverse 
as the offenders themselves. The mechanism is different 
in each case, although certain group features may exist. 
Many of the exhibitionists, for example, have an un- 
fortunate mother attachment, or have been caught 
early in life masturbating and develop a castration com- 
plex. According to type of offense, indecent conduct, in- 
decent liberties (with children), accosting and soliciting 
(homosexual), and indecent exposure account for more 
than 70 per cent of the 105 offenders studied. Treatment 
is an individual problem depending on the mental 
mechanism, the degree of intelligence, and existence of 
correctable physical defects. A short course of individual 
release psychotherapy by a psychiatrist is very effective 
when the mechanism is not too deep-seated. A recrea- 
tional and athletic program is very valuable when spare 
time is spent in idleness. Simple sex advice to the wife 
may be sufficient when ignorance in marital adjustment 
is the underlying cause. Other cases, after review, are 
referred to a psychiatrist of the patient’s selection, to 
agencies, social service departments, or, if the patient 
can afford it, for extensive psychoanalytic therapy when 
the mechanism is deep. tment with hormones and 
glandular extracts has not yet been encouraging; 
neither has castration. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by CHARLES C. LimBurG, Ph.D. 


“Recreation in the Mental Hospital,” by John Eisele 
Davis (January, 1942). The author of this article points — 
out the vastly enlarged field of usefulness for recreational 
activities since the day when play was considered a folly 
and a waste of time. Constructive features of recreation 
were first discovered in the field of education, where the 
emphasis placed upon it as an aid to learning served to 
raise its importance and prestige. Then came the realiza- 
tion of its value for social adjustment, when it was found 
that suitably selected play activities could be used to help 
people get along better in group relationships. Shortly 
thereafter, the medical specialties discovered in recreation 
various stimulating, relaxing, substitutive, and counter- 
acting influences that served to brighten periods of con- 
valescence and possibly to shorten periods of treatment. 
In keeping with its value in other fields, the author points 
out the great potential value of recreation for modern 
mental therapy. 

The development of recreation in a controlled environ- 
ment should be undertaken as a group project in which 
the participants may find pleasurable and well-motivated 
outlets for self-expression. The resocializing aspects of 
the problem should be stressed. To reach their highest 
usefulness, recreational activities should be diversified and 
balanced to include passive as well as active types. Activi- 
ties which require alertness and which tend to draw the 
individual out of himself are desirable as suitable substi- 
tutes in reality for delusions and hallucinations in the field 
of phantasy. Recreational activities should be progressive 
so that the patient may advance by definite stages from 
automatic to social levels. 

A mental patient, like a prisoner, frequently feels that 
he has much ability which society neither recognizes nor 
appreciates. In suitably prescribed recreational activities 
he has a chance for the expression of his ability in the fair 
and impartial atmosphere of a game of sport. Undisci- 
plined aggressive personalities may become happily dis- 
ciplined under the excitement of recreational activity. 
Excessively timid personalities also may develop a healthy 
degree of aggressiveness through participation in those 
forms of recreation which tend to build confidence through 
the development of physical skills. 
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Recreational therapy is. not an end in itself, but is a 
most valuable complementary adjunct to a well-balanced 
therapeutic regimen of work, rest, and reactivation. 
Mental patients seek the opportunity to do things which 
are noncoercive and there is nothing in the mental hospital 
that is accepted with better morale and more spirit 
than recreational therapy. Mental patients, like prisoners, 
usually complain more about the restriction than about 
any other feature of institutionalization. They frequently 
develop a psychology of restriction. Recreation is one of 
the most potent influences for counteracting such an 
oppressive feeling. Play.which is expansive, free, and 
happy may unconsciously assist in the development of 
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tolerance for the necessary restrictions either in an insti. 
tution or a controlled environment. 

course recreational therapy is not a panacea for 
mental illness nor for various problems of social behavior. 
Under favorable circumstances, however, it may provide 
the additional aid which makes for social adjustment jp 
certain cases. It may be used as a therapeutic technique 
in penal as well as in mental institutions. Patients op 
parole from an institution may benefit particularly from 
recreational activities which tend to reintegrate thei 
activities with the community in which they live. It is 
this latter aspect of recreational therapy which is of 
special interest to probation officers. 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


The Voice of Penology 
Proceedings of the Seventy-first Annual Con- 


gress of the American Prison Association, San 


Francisco, Cal., August 18 to 22, 1941. New York: 
a Prison Association, 1941. Pp. 5389. 


The Proceedings contain, first of all, articles on 
risons and penal policies, but it is by no means limited 
y the prison wall. The volume also gives space to the 

question of probation and parole. This shows best that 
sound modern penology regards probation, prison, and 
parole rightly—as Garrett Heyns puts it in his paper— 
as the “Three Soldiers in Step.” But the penologist claims 
even a wider field as his proper domain than the triangle 
marked by the concepts of probation, prison; and parole. 
The Proceedings deal not only with crime reaction, but 
also with crime prevention. That the volume pays proper 
atiention to the youthful offender, goes without saying. 
Here, too, we move from the crime as a symptom of 
asociality towards the root of criminal behavior. As 
James A. Johnston says in his presidential address “. . . 
the finest prison is but a monument to neglected youth.” 

All the penological topics mentioned so far are as old 
as the Congress of Cincinnati, and older. Our days of 
emergency and war have added new and pressing special 
problems to the ones which are of old standing in the 
books of penology. Here, too, the Proceedings are on the 
alert. The title of a paper, “Gearing Prisoners into the 
National Defense Program,” delivered by Sam A. 
Lewisohn, president of the Miami Copper Company, is 
explanation in itself. Much timely information will be 
found in “Procedure of Military Justice and Disposition 
of Military Offenders” by Commandant Converse R. 
Lewis. Another one of the articles which reflect emer- 
gency and war deals with “Vice Prevention and the 
Defense Program” (by Bascom Johnson). 

The publication means more than the. mere sum total 
of the 53 papers it contains. It is a lively cross section 
through practical penology of today. Prison wardens take 
the stand beside probation and parole experts; there are 
judges, university professors, administrative officers, 
chaplains, medical men, educators, social workers, and 
police officers among the authors—so many men and 
professions, so many different outlooks on the heap of 
problems which we call penology. 

It is this variety of opinions which makes the Proceed- 
ings the valuable document it is. It is true, there are a few 
papers which seem content to present a lot of high aiming 
“musts” without answering the question of how the ideals 
expressed could be worked into reality with the narrow 
limitations which the practical penologist finds all around 
himself. But the large majority of the articles are on 
the strictly factual side, keeping both feet on firm ground. 
A few examples: It is hard facts and a workable program, 
for instance, which Sanford Bates gives in his valuable 
paper, “Streamlining the Penal Process.” We find sound 
penology in “Juvenile Institutions” by F. Lovell Bixby 


when he tackles “ihe very unpleasant subject of runs. 
ways,” and brings good psychological argument for the 
naman of the old fence around the training 

00. 

It goes without saying that the many papers dealing 
with special problems, like the training of prison person. 
nel or education in correctional institutions, are rich 
sources of practical information. © 

The Medical Section of the Proceedings covers more 
than 70 pages. Most of the authors are physicians. But 
be it said in their praise: They know how to unfold their 
interesting problems in a language which is noncryptic 
even to the layman in the thorny field of psychiatry. 
Case material interspersed in the context brings the 
problems involved even nearer. California, leading in 
eugenic sterilization, has also an important word to say 
with regard to “Voluntary Sterilization in Prison” (Leo 
L. Stanley, M.D.). One more example from the material 
presented in the Medical Section, “Emotional Panics 
Among Prisoners,” a paper contributed by John W. 
Cronin, M.D., will, I feel sure, help many a prison worker 
toward a better understanding of his wards when diff- 
culties in behavior occur. These difficulties are often un- 
explainable to the layman in the field of abnormal psy- 
chology. 

The last two sections of the Proceedings contain papers 
dealing with the work of the ‘Prisoners’ Aid Assoeiation” 
and with “Criminal Statistics” in the hand of the practical 
penologist. 

When you turn the last page of the Proceedings you 
know that you have read a document of unfaltering 
courage. The people who declare themselves in these lines 
dare to face old problems again, the problems of prisons 
and of reformation which have not been solved by genera- 
tions of honest workers, the problems which are still far 
from being solved in their entirety in a satisfactory way. 
But these spokesmen for a thousand silent ones as well, 
know also that it is only by unyielding efforts that these 
ever-pressing problems can be brought nearer to a final 
solution. So the work goes on for them in the daily routine 
with its constant dissapointments and with some en- 
couragement coming from penal successes and from a 
by-and-by penologically better educated and therefore 
better understanding public. Penologists know that the 
Cincinnati program is not only an interesting document of 
mere historical value, now lying seventy and one years 
behind, but that it is still in many points a challenge 
for the future. They also know that each new Congress of 
the American Prison Association, in its interchange of 
opinion, is one more stepping-stone toward a_ better 
penology, toward a more successful handling of delin- 
quents, prisoners, and citizens in social danger. One looks 
pensively at the long row of previous volumes of Pro- 
ceedings; and in holding the last one, one knows there 
is a worthy new brother added to the large family. The 
extensive material gathered in this book will be a welcome 
helper to every serious worker in the field of penology. 
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Valuable Statistical Study of Mental Disease 


Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Dis- 
ease. By Benjamin Malzberg. Utica: State Hos- 
pitals Press, 1940. Pp. 860—iv. $2.50. 


The work of the Statistical Division of the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, under Horatio M. 
Pollock and Dr. Malzberg, has been long and favorably 
known. The present volume is a compilation of studies by 
Dr. Malzberg, based on the vast data accumulated through 
the years in the New York State Hospitals, a treasury 
rivalled only by the material compiled by Dayton in 
Massachusetts. 

To summarize a volume which is largely statistical 
is beyond the scope of a book review; one can hardly 
do more than indicate the scope and some of the con- 
clusions. Some of the chapter headings serve the first- 
named purpose—Trends of Mental Disease in New York 
State; Age and Mental Disease; Mental Disease Among 
Urban and Rural Populations; Marital States in Rela- 
tion to Mental Disease; Race and Mental Disease; 
Influence of Economic Factors on Mental Disease; Life 
Tables for Patients with Mental Disease. 

Is mental disease increasing? Malzberg concludes 
(p. 50) that “the statistics indicate a relative increase 
in such diseases.” He is inclined to attribute this increase 
to the greater speed and complicatedness of life rather 
than to an increase in the relative number of defective 
family stocks. Greater security and greater simplicity 
of living seem to be indicated for a sounder mental hygiene. 

As for age, the probability of mental disorder is a 
direct function. Whereas in the age group 15-19 we 
find 40.3 admissions to mental hospitals per 100,000 
general population of that age, in the age group 75-79 
we find 338.9! Each period is susceptible to certain types 
of mental disorders; this has certain preventive implica- 
tions. The aging process, however, is a marked factor, 
and promises to become more striking as the proportion of 
older persons increases. 

The farmer and his wife? What they say isn’t so! 
“There is a lower incidence of mental disease among the 
rural population than among the urban population. 
There also appears to be . . . a steady progression in the 
relative incidence of mental disease with increasing 
size of population.” 

What effect has marriage? The married and widowed 
have substantially lower rates than the single and 
divorced. There is room for speculation here as_ to 
whether matrimony has a stabilizing effect or whether 
only the more stable marry. “Much,” says Addison, 
“might be said on both sides.” ; 

There is an interesting discussion of race and na- 
tivity as factors in mental disease. Malzberg very prop- 
erly cautions against too literal an interpretation of the 
figures, pointing out that cultural and economic factors 
must be considered as well in drawing conclusions. With 
regard to economic factors, he concludes that they do act 
as inciting and precipitating influences in mental dis- 
— Apparently change in status is the important 

ing. 

_Our author has made some interesting studies in the 


life expectancy of hospitalized mental patients. He sum-’ 


marizes: (p. $11) “The rates of mortality at correspond- 
Ing ages are from three to six times as great among 
patients with mental disease, as among the general 
population. 
“The higher rates of mortality result in a very rapid 
reduction of the life table populations of the patients 
with mental disease, 25 per cent dying in from 4 to 6 
years, 50 per cent in from 13 to 17 years, and 75 per 
cent in from 28 to 29 years. In the general population, 
corresponding periods would be about.32, 48 and 
years, respectively. Such heavy mortality results in 
a reduction of approximately 18 years and 14 years in 
the life span of the male and female patients, respectively. 
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“The male patients have an expectation of life of 
19.17 years at 20 years of age, compared with 18.06 
years-among females. At 22 years of age, the expecta- 
tions are 19.02 and 18.18 years for males and females, 
respectively. In the general population, in. 1920, the 
corresponding expectations at age 22 were 41.40 and 
42.98 years, respectively.” 

The volume deserves careful study by everyone in- 
terested in social problems. It is a careful review of 
statistically significant material by an authority, and 
sheds much light on a subject which until recently was 
hedged about by tradition and impressions, unrelieved 
by much factual knowledge. 

WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M. D. 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital 

Washington, D. C. 


A Symposium on Child Psychiatry 


A Survey of Psychiatry. Edited by R. G. 
Gordon, M.D., D.Sc., London: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 278. $3.50. 


This is a symposium which has been contributed to by 
twenty-one contemporary British authorities. It is not 
a book in which American case workers can expect to 
find anything significantly new or different to bring to 
their work with children. It suffers from a number of 
structural defects, which the reviewer believes are in- 
herent in the symposium method. Outstanding in this 
regard is the inevitable unevenness of the quality of the 
contributions. Reducing its usefulness as a text still 
further is the fact that its multiple authorship robs it 
of that organic comprehensiveness which makes it possible 
to view a field of study with an eye to general laws. 
Thus the several authors, each dealing descriptively with 
a symptom syndrome, make no unified progression toward 
elucidating an explanatory principle which might enable 
the reader to step out on his own with a point of view 
to serve him as a compass in his work. This seems largely 
the case because each author, having exposed his topic, 
has little space left in which to demonstrate its principles. 
To the extent to which he attempts it he finds himself 
essentially iterating the statements of his colleagues 
a advancing the fundamental argument appreci- 
ably. 
Then, from the standpoint of the readers of this journal 
particularly, the expository point of view is largely 
medical, both as to terminology and style, with a relatively 
minor part of the book approaching the problems of 
behavior in children in a manner consonant with the 
thinking and methods of case work. Indeed the best 
chapters in the book, the first and third, are in the 
section on “Problems Related to Physical Illness.” The 
former, by the editor, discusses “The Physiological Ap- 
proach to Psychiatric Problems” in a manner capable of 
provoking the interest and capturing the imagination 
of medical students who might be prone to look askance 
at the more psychological aspects of psychiatry. The 
latter, by Dr. D. W. Winnicott, M.A., M.R.C.P., deals 
with the “Psychology of Juvenile Rheumatism.” This is 
a medical gem, bringing profound psychological insight 
to a very common and serious illness of childhood. 

The fifty pages devoted to the section on “Sociological 
Aspects” are behavioristic and descriptive. There is a 
tendency towards the use of metaphor rather than the 
precise statement of psychological laws. The chapter on 
“Juvenile Delinquency” has its roots deep in the work 
of Cyril Burt and of Healy and Bronner. It is a perfectly 
standard statement. 

The book may be useful to those who would like to 
review the clinical pictures of the various symptom 
syndromes of child psychiatry. In other respects the 
reviewer cannot recommend it to the readers of this 
journal. 


Chicago, Ill. GITELSON, M.D. 
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Collective Voice of Social Work 


Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work. New York: National Conference 
of Social Work, 1941. Pp. 787. $5.00. 


At no time in history have such profound responsi- 
bilities fallen upon the social work profession as at this 
period when a maze of social irregularities emerges from 
the influence of total war. Similarly, at no time has a 
conference of social workers reached the degree of im- 
portance of the 68th Annual Conference, not only to its 
own group, but to the entire country and to the democra- 
cies throughout the world whose social, economic, and 
religious principles were experiencing or about to ex- 
perience the impact of nefarious, totalitarian aggression. 
The volume herein reviewed depicts the collective voice 
of social work in America that was but a few months 
away from the horrible reality of actual participation in 
war. 

Sensing the inevitability of such an entanglement, the 
Conference chose as its underlying theme the extension 
of the worker’s consideration of problems arising in re- 
lation to national defense, to the integration of profes- 
sional views with social and political expectations, and 
to the need of becoming the “watchdogs of democracy.” 

Frequently referred to in the publication is the sharp 
contrast between democratic and totalitarian methods of 
government and what social workers must do to preserve 
the precious principles of the former from the insidious 
greed of the latter. : ‘ 

The volume is particularly well organized, portraying 
the thinking, experiences, and objectives of the varied 
phases of social work and in particular emphasizing 


anticipated pears. A victorious emergence from the - 


holocaust of civil anomalies attendant to war is fore- 
cast. Such a preview is not based on wishful thinking, 
but on the painful reality that among the fruits of 
victory will c the overwhelming tidal wave of unem- 
ployment, that the burden to be imposed on the case 
worker may require his meeting the problem at the 
periphery rather than at the core, and that the philosophy 
of case work will be based on the principle of keeping 
apace with the development of scientific advances, for- 
ever striving for new knowledge applicable to the needs 
of humanity, and drawing from each field without bias 
and with intelligence. 

There is hope in the very definite manifestations of 
awareness of common obligations, the acknowledgment of 
what each must relinquish, and the knowledge of what 
all must strive for. The common purpose is to maintain 
and elevate the dignity of man without further sacri- 
fice, to increase the tempo of social progress, and to de- 
fine more clearly the scope rather than the limits of 
agency function. 

This observer failed to detect any radical changes 
in reference to delinquency and its accompanying prob- 
lems. To the credit of the contributing authors, the 
need to treat the offender rather than punish him is 
emphasized. Excellent dissertations as to how treat- 
ment can most effectively be applied are included, and 
it is regrettable if consideration of these measures goes 
no further than the mere perusal of the articles. The 
hypothesis of this section is the belief that for suc- 
cessful treatment the offender first must be understood. 
Regardless of an individual’s social contacts, it is in- 
evitably the individual himself who is the center of the 
delingency. Intelligent diagnosis of delinquent behavior 
requires the worker to have a thorough and sympathetic 
understanding of the offender’s mental and behavior 
patterns and in so doing to follow the sequence of time 
and events, thereby to arrive at a sound understanding 
of the genesis of his antisocial behavior. That thought, 
plus a very clear classification as to the types of criminal 
offenders and what their particular needs are, pro- 
vides for the practitioner excellent norms by which ade- 
quate treatment programs can be inaugurated. 
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The Proceedings carries an important message at thj 
time to both the professional Jans ashe groups. It bel. 
that although what has been achieved thus far is the 
direct product of concrete and genuine principles basej 
on fact, it will be necessary to set aside the minor jn 
favor of the major problems that are upon us. Further 
it points out the probable trends which will ensue when 
this period of unrest and upheaval has passed. By thes 
criteria the social worker is aided in finding himself an4 
in operating from the same bases and in the same chap. 
nels that sound social organization requires. 


Philadelpia, Pa. RANDOLPH E. 


Gives Insight to Human Problems 


Psychology of Personal Adustment. By Fred 
McKinney. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 
1941. Pp. 636. $3.50. 


When in 1928 I called 36 of the leading natural and 
social scientists together in a world Symposium on Fed. 
ings and Emotions, the knowledge of this extremely im. 
portant field turned out to be rather meager. It is indeed 
a credit to the advancement of psychological disciplines 
and mental hygiene endeavor that a book like this may 
be written today on the basis of sound factual experiences 
gathered in the various laboratories in the field over 
the last two decades. 

The chapter headings include: personality analysis and 
readjustment, study techniques, personal efficiency, voca- 
tional planning, social adjustment, conventions and af- 
fections, leadership, marital adjustment, emotional stabil- 
ity, etc. The book is originally written for the orientation 
of the student in college either through a college course or 
by self-reading. From my long college career and know- 
lege of students and their problems, I have no doubt but 
this book will be extremely valuable for either of these 
two purposes. Some of my own graduate students in this 
laboratory have read it and tell me they have gained much 
from it. I have also tried the book out on some of my 
adult friends, lay people of average intelligence, and they 
seem to be enthusiastic about the insight which the book 
has given them. 

_ For the readers of this publication, the probation of- 
ficers, I should like to state briefly that if they can afford 
no more than two books of this nature in their private 
library, this book, together with Florence M. Teagarden’s 
Child Psychology for Professional Workers (Prentice- 
Hall), if properly read and understood, I am sure would 
prove of utmost worth to them in their daily dealings 
with human beings and their problems. 


MARTIN L. REYMERT 


The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research 
Mooseheart, 


Helpful in Meeting Child Problems 


Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. By Paul 
A. Witty and Charles E. Skinner and others. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939. 
Pp. 539. $2.75. . 


Mental Hygiene in Modern Education is an account of 
the trends in the fields of mental hygiene and child 
development. The book presents the concepts and practices 
of those who are striving to effect a healthy growth and 
wholesome adjustment of children. The editors have in- 
cluded in the volume presentations and interpretations 
of investigations and research from clinica] psychology, 
child development, psychiatry, education, and guidance. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part I deals with 
the mental hygiene of the developing personality. Topics 
discussed in this part of the book include: the nature of 
a wholesome Fern ween Ay a philosophy of growth; the 
significance of continuity in growth; new approaches in 
child guidance; the agencies for the study and promotion 
of d development; the contribution of the clinic, the 
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primary school, and of schools for adolescents toward the 
wholesome growth and development of the personality 
of the child and of the adolescent. Throughout this section 
of the book the importance of social and environmental 
factors in the home and school which affect personality 
development and the desirability of coordinating the 
efforts of home, school, and community in rehabilitating 
personality are stressed. The necessity of understanding 
the whole child in his total environment is made clear 
to all who read Part I of the book. 

Part II deals with the problem of applying the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene to special problems. Educational 
diagnosis and remedial instruction are discussed, and 
the relations of language and speech to personality 
development are pointed out. Personality development 
in the feebleminded, the gifted, and in those physically 
handicapped by lack of sight and hearing are given 
special attention. The general causes of personality dis- 
orders and various types of disorders are defined. There 
is included an excellent discussion of the incidence of 
delinquency, the characteristics of delinquents, the back- 
grounds of juvenile delinquents, and the role of the 
school in the detection and prevention of behavior dis- 


orders. 

Part II of the book closes with chapters in the evalua- 
tion of personality adjustments in the classroom and of the 
role of the teacher in providing a general schoolroom 
atmosphere of cooperation, friendliness, and joy in liv- 
ing which wil develop satisfactory and wholesome per- 
sonalities. It is regrettable that these two chapters were 
not supplemented by others to indicate how parents, 
teachers, and even clinical workers, university profes- 
sors, those engaged in research in child growth, and all 
who deal with children and the training of those who are 
to deal with children, are all in need of good mental 
hygiene. Children always learn more by example than by 

recept. 
, Mental Hygiene in Modern Education was written by 
nineteen experts in various phases of child growth and 
development. Some of these are directors of clinics, 
others are consultants of guidance centers, and many are 
university teachers. The contribution of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and those activeiy engaged in dealing with school- 
ee Sevations are lacking, and well might have been 
included. 

The book points out that significant changes in edu- 
cation are under way, that wholesome classroom pro- 
cedures provide children with opportunities to strive for 
and attain goals which are approved, and that the school- 
room atmosphere which is free from conditions which 
produce fears or anxieties helps produce healthy minds, 
normal growth, and wholesome conditions for maxi- 
mum individual development. The obligation of the 
teacher to direct children’s development in such a — 
that emotional as well as physical and mental growt 
takes place in a wholesome manner is repeatedly stressed. 
Sometimes the failures of the traditional schools seem 
overdrawn and one wonders whether the 
ultra Progressive School will be as much better than 
that of the more traditional school which is prgressive in 
its views as the authors seem to indicate. 

The volume is designed for students of education and 
psychology, teachers, school administrators and all 
others, including parents, who are interested in better- 
ing educational practice. It makes a fine contribution 
to the vast body of literature in the field and in the words 
of the editors “it should be of interest to all socially- 
minded persons who hope to foster a good life in Amer- 
lean Children.” While the book does not contain much 
hew material, every principal and teacher actively 
engaged in educating American boys and girls will find 
this book stimulating, interesting, and helpful in meeting 
the problems arising in the school and in preventing 
serious disturbances in child growth and personality 
development. 


The Montefiore Special School 
Chicago, Il. 


Epw. H. STULLKEN 
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Valuable Study of Penological Innovations 


A Report on the Development of Penological 
Treatment at Norfolk Prison Colony in Massa- 
chusetts. By Commons, Yahkub, and Powers. 
Edited by Carl R. Doering. New York: Bureau 
of Social Hygiene, Inc., 1940. Pp xxi, 274. 


Since penologists in both America and Europe have 
considered the experiment in the development of a Com- 
munity Prison at Norfolk to be one of the most promising 
and valuable penological innovations in a generation, 
this formal report on it should prove to be of more than 
passing interest to professional workers in the field. 

It consists of an extended Foreword by Dr. Carl 
Doering, the “Official Manual of the State Prison Colony” 
by Dr. Walter Commons, a “History of the State Prison 
Colony” by Mr. Thomas Yahkub, and a monograph on 
“Individualization of Treatment as Illustrated by Studies 
of Fifty Cases,” by Dr. Edwin Powers. 

In the Manual, Dr. Commons has done a straight- 
forward factual piece of reporting which sets forth the 
fundamental policies underlying the Norfolk plan and 
systematically outlines the functions, offices, duties, and 
procedures of Norfolk’s 10 divisions: Administrative, Cus- 
todial, Case Work, Family Welfare, Community Service, 
Steward’s, Financial, Industries and Construction, Med- 
ical, and Educational, and describes the physical equip- 
ment and its use. This section, some 64 pages in length 
constitutes in itself a handbook that might well be a useful 
starting point for the organization and _ intelligent 
management of other rehabilitative prisons. 

The history of the State Prison Colony is a flesh and 
blood picture of the birth struggle and the infancy of 
a unique institution in which every procedure, whether 
newly proposed or traditional, was examined afresh and 
required constantly to justify its use or submit to modi- 
fication or rejection under the criticism of both staff and 
prisoners in the light of their experiences with it. Ac- 
cepting as axiomatic the two rules, “no escapes” and 
“no contraband,” a research program staffed with pro- 
fessional workers and aided by advisory committees of 
outside specialists was organized and partially financed 
by the Bureau of Social Hygiene to determine the hy- 
potheses, equipment, staff, and techniques that should 
be utilized in a rehabilitative prison. Not until near the 
end of the third year of this research program did the 
fundamental objectives, policies, and techniques of the 
Norfolk plan begin to take definite form. These as sum- 
marized by the late Dr. Hans Weiss of the research 
division were: “(a) Decent routine, (b) Restoration to 
normal, (c) Reduction of criminality.” 

“In the pursuit of these objectives, the following 
policies gradually grew out of the Norfolk experiment: 

“1. The Norfolk State Prison Colony should come as 
near to being a normal community as possible; it is a 
prison community. 

“2. In its physical as well as in its organizational plan 
it must express the spirit of a community. 

“3. Normal living and development of personality must 
transcend custodial and institutional needs. 

“4, The individual inmate is to: be looked upon as a 
human being to be helped rather than a criminal to be 
restrained and punished; for we believe that human 
conduct is caused and that to some extent, at least, 
the trends of human lives can be changed by wise 
guidance, through development of personality, and by 
eliminating or counteracting some of the situational 
causes; and we believe that society is equally respon- 
sib'e for criminality as it is for disease and should ap- 
pores this social problem with the same scientific and 

umane attitude. 

“5. The forces of restraint and punishment are con- 
fined to certain definite functions; the custodial forces 
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are placed prmesily on the outside of the community 
(on the wall and in the Gate House), and are doing only 
police duty inside the wall; punishment is a matter 
concerning solely the individual cases of discipline and 
offenses committed in the prison community. 

“6. Thus, room is allowed for normal growth and de- 
velopment with the freedom essential to self-expression 
and the pursuit of constructive individual interests. 

“7. The attitude of the staff and the methods used are 
to be those of scientific friendliness; any inmate may 
make direct contacts with any staff member; the keynote 
should be mutual help, understanding, and respect. 

“8. Community life at Norfolk is a joint undertaking, 
and work, as well as recreation and community activities, 
is based on joint responsibility of staff and inmates. 

“9. Constructive relationships with the outside com- 
munity should not only be permitted but are to be 
fostered.” 

The shaping of these policies out of conflicting view- 
points and interpretations of facts through long hours 
of ardent discussion growing out of problems daily faced 
by the staff is itself an illuminating story ably told. 

This monograph concludes with an attempt on the 
part of the author to distill from his study of the Nor- 
folk experiment the lessons that may be of general 
interest. 

The final section of the Report is devoted to case 
studies of 50 Norfolk prisoners selected at random 
in an effort to discover the nature and extent of the 
influence upon these men of exposure for a time to the 
Norfolk plan. 

With the exception of Dr. Common’s Manual the papers 
and the foreword in this report are in large measure 
subjective and so also is this criticism of them. Although 
Mr. Gill has expressed to the writer a view of life in 
the Oval during the early days at Norfolk (which Mr. 
Yahkub did not experience) that is less rosy than the 
account here given suggests, the report by Yahkub seems 
otherwise adequately grounded in evidence and reason. 

The study of 50 cases by Dr. Powers who joined the 
research staff in 1933 just as the investigation that led 
to Mr. Gill’s withdrawal was beginning and who saw the 
program in operation under unfortunate conditions within 
the prison, seems of somewhat less value in its results. 
The classification of cases arrived at commends itself 
less than the older scamp classification and the pro- 
posed organization of a personnel organization supple- 
mental to that of the house officers, the family welfare 
department, and the parole officers seems likely to 
produce just those conflicts of jurisdiction and authority 
which Yahkub lists as a fault of the previously existing 
schemes. 

In his influential Foreword to the entire Report, Dr. 
Doering, who was unfamiliar with prison administra- 
tion and its problems, has been led into inadequacies and 
inaccuracies of statement that may mislead those un- 
familiar with the facts. Such statements as, “Generally 
all the friends of Norfolk were tolerant and imaginative 
and believed that anything that could be imagined and 
rationalized could also be realized”; “Judgments of this 
sort ... were generally held by a majority of the 
population of the state at the end of the experiment 
and may indeed be regarded as one of the causes of its 
termination”; “Conditions became so ominous that his 
superiors felt the necessity of drastic remedial action”; 
and “. . . general opinion pronounced the plan a fail- 
ure” are certainly not supported by the evidence at hand. 
One acquainted with the fact that the Report is in 
reality a publication, not of the now defunct Bureau of 
Social Hygiene which merely supplied the funds, but 
of the Massachusetts State Department of Correction 

which appointed Dr. Doering to direct: the research pro- 
gram for 1 year, 1934-35, after Mr. Gill’s exoneration of 
any wrongdoing and subsequent discharge by the Com- 
missioner upon the advice of the Governor, may wonder 
if the Foreword does not represent an unsuccessful at- 
tempt by Dr. Doering to serve two masters as well as a 
- failure to see the woods because of the trees. 
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It should be noticed also that the monographs hep 
presented were selected by the editor because they 
‘represented a moderate rather than an extremist point ] 
of view” and that they in fact constituted only a smajj Pre 
art of the research which was intended for inciusioy Th 
in the final report. It might be of much interest to thog 
professionally engaged in penology to have some of 1 
these writings also made available together with a gep. chu 
eral commentary by Mr. Gill of whose evolving socig| in’ 
philosophy the Norfolk experiment was to such a large of 
extent an embodiment. exi 
Boston University ALBERT Morris me 
Challenging Study of Disparity in Sentences x: 
Individual Differences in the Sentencing Ten. . 
dencies of Judges. By Frederick Joseph Gaudet, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 194, 
Pp. 58. $1.00. ti 
Mr. Gaudet’s challenging study is a useful and con. : 
structive contribution to the baffling and_perplexing 9 
problem of fixing sentences in criminal cases. He presents a 
some valuable and striking detailed data disclosing great ; 
disparities in sentences imposed by different judges. This ti 
subject has been a topic of considerable comment in recent 
years, notably in the Reports of Attorneys General of ; 


the United States, and of the Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges. 

No one contends that there should be any approach 
to uniformity in sentences imposed for the same offense, 
irrespective of surrounding circumstances and of the 
background and personality of the defendant. In passing 
sentence it is as necessary to consider the offender as 
it is to have regard to the offense. On the other hand, 
abstract justice requires that there should be uniformity 
of treatment under similar circumstances. In other words, 
given two cases involving identical offenses, presenting 
the same identical surrounding circumstances, with the 
same degree of probability of rehabilitation of the defen- 
dant in each instance, it would seem reasonable that the 
sentences and the type of treatment meted out to the 
two defendants should be approximately the same. And 
yet, actually, observation as well as study of numerous 
individual cases demonstrates that as different judges 
give different weight to the same factors, the punishment 
meted out to the two offenders in the two supposititious 
cases, are likely to vary considerably if the two cases come 
before two different judges of divergent personalities 
and attitudes. This human equation obviously cannot be 
eliminated. And yet, who can properly contend that justice 
is done if the extent and type of punishment is in part 
dependent on the fortuitous circumstance that the offense 
is committed in District A, instead of District B, or the 
case is tried before Judge X, rather than Judge Y? 

The author of the pamphlet under review collates some 
very interesting figures, laboriously gathered in connection 
with the study of numerous individual cases, clearly 
showing disparity in the treatment of criminals on the 
part of different courts and judges. 

Neither the author nor the present reviewer intends 
the discussion of the subject to be construed as implying 
any criticism of any judge. Each judge undoubtedly 
disposes of cases coming before him in accordance with 
his best judgment. What is questioned is the system 
under which necessarily varying results are reached 
for parallel sets of circumstances and conditions. The 
demands of abstract justice would seem to require some 
approach to uniformity of treatment, as distinguished 
from uniformity of sentence. In many states the operation 
of the indeterminate sentence plan has reduced this 
inherent defect in the administration of criminal justice 
to a minimum. Legislation along similar lines is being 
considered for the Federal system, and is now the subject 
of detailed study by a committee of Federal judges 
appointed by the Judicial Conference. 


Washington, D. C. ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 
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Treatment of the Mentally Deficient 


Feebleminded Children as a Massachusetts 
Problem. By Jennette R. Gruener, Ph.D. Boston: 
The Massachusetts Child Council, 1941. Pp. 63. 


This is a report of a study conducted by The Massa- 
chusetts Child Council. It is a well-written monograph 
in which the author reports an inquiry into the problem 
of the mentally deficient, presenting the facts of the 
existing situation in Massachusetts and pointing to re- 
medies for its difficulties and defects. 

There is an excellent Foreword by Herbert Parsons, 
late Director of the Massachusetts Child Council, in 
which he states: “The main objective of the institutional 
care of the mentally deficient is training,” but “ .. . the 
Schools for the Feebleminded have become considerably 
custodial institutions.” 

Through a study of the present status of the institu- 
tions, admissions, discharges, and waiting lists of the 
three state institutions, special classes for the retarded, 
dependent children, and the defective delinquent, the 
author concludes that additional institutional facilities 
and an effective and integrated plan for community super- 
vision of all mental deficients not in residential institu- 
tions are two outstanding needs of Massachusetts. The 
program for the 2 per cent (many estimate the figures 
to be 1 per cent) or 86,000 mental deficients in the State 
is such that the author points out that a much better 
coordinatd community planning program is necessary if 
an adequate program is to be developed. 

How true this is! What state will be the first to effect a 
coordinated plan? Studies such as this should be made in 
each state, but a greater emphasis should be placed 
upon an analysis of the training programs, both in and 
outside of the institution. This is suggested in the author’s 
fifth of six general recommendations in which she states 
“Evaluation and research to estimate success of present 
methods of dealing with the feebleminded as a basis for 
future planning.” 

This is the real job of each state, for in too many 
states the program for the mentally deficient, like Topsy, 
‘just grew.” 

The Massachusetts Child Council and the author are to 
be congratulated and it is hoped that this study aids in 
ne better programs in Massachusetts and other 
states. 

Lioyp N. YEPSEN 

Department of Institutions and Agencies 

Trenton, N. J. 


A Survey of Social Problems 


Introduction to Social Science. Vol. I. By 
George C. Atterbury, John L. Auble, and Elgin 
F. Hunt. The Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 668. 
$3.00. 


_ This textbook is intended for use in junior colieges 
In a survey course of the field of the social sciences. 
Its aims are to introduce the student to the problems 
of the society of which he is a member; to identify the 
groups affected by these problems; to trace the origin and 
development of the problems; and to demonstrate the 
extent to which sociology, economics, and political science 
contribute to the understanding and solution of social 
maladjustments. 

The manner in which the book has been arranged and 
the subject matter presented makes it useful to persons 
other than those for whom it was primarily intended. 
Although this is a symposium of articles by a number 
of authors, the method employed by each is similar. The 
reader is first familiarized with the basic principles upon 
which the study of sociology, economics, and political 
Science each is founded. The technical terms are defined, 


explained, and illustrated by reference to situations well 
within the knowledge of the person likely to refer to 
the book. Only in the introductory chapters of the sec- 
tion devoted primarily to the study of economics has 
this approach been awkwardly applied. There, technical 
terminology is merely defined; fundamental principles 
are expounded, but they are not adequately supported 
by reference to familiar situations. It may be that too 
much emphasis is placed on theory rather than on prac- 
tical application. On the whole, however, the method is 
used successfully. 

Not only will this textbook aid the person preparing for 
work in correctional activities; it also will be helpful to the 
experienced worker. For the former, it will contribute a 
broad, general background against which the student 
may orient the mass of detailed information acquired 
in numerous and varied courses. To the latter, it will 
serve to recall facts and methods of approach which 
may be worth applying or investigating further. The 
correctional worker who has become engrossed in his 
own activities, and has not found an opportunity to see 
their relationship to those of other specialists in the 
broad field of the social sciences, may find it profitable 
to read this work. 

The second volume of the textbook, continuing the dis- 
cussion in the field of economics, and containing an 
analysis of political science problems, has just been re- 
leased by the publishers. So far as can be determined 
by cursory examination, the latter section treats in 
greater detail a number of problems which appeared to 
have been dismissed rather summarily in the earlier 
chapters. Your reviewer is looking forward with much 
interest to reading the concluding volume. 


Washington, D. C. HARRY B. MERICAN 


Recommended for Counsellors 


Personality and Life. By Louis P. Thorpe, as- 
assisted by Jay N. Holliday. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Pp. 266. $2.50. 


The essential principles of sound personality develop- 
ment are set forth in nontechnical languages. This is as 
it should be in a volume fundamentally written to satisfy 
the needs of younger college students or older high 
school students. The authors believe that the desire to 
“behave in accordance with the better dictates of society” 
is the foundation of a wholesome personality. To this 
extent they are in harmony with the doctrine accepted by 
most probation officers. 

The authors set forth the significance of basic motiva- 
tion in human personality and stress the importance of a 
socialized personality as the foundation of balanced life. 
In presenting the elements entering into this balanced 
activity, they indicate the necessity for promoting emo- 
tional maturity. Every probation officer is familiar with 
this problem which, accordng to the authors, involves 
the necessity “to face reality, gain an understanding of 
their problems and find a wholesome substitute for im- 
mature and wishful thinking.” - 

There is a little too much stress upon the views of 
Link, but there is at least an effort to formulate definite 
rules for living that would be ner 2 in the guidance of 
personalities that have been inefficient or deviate from 
social acceptance. The important trait actions that have 
been emphasized by Donald Laird are presented to sug- 
gest how to achieve a likeable personality but they do not 
ae why one following them may not become anti- 
social. 

A chapter on “The Value of the Philosophy of Life” 
by Holliday, may be of distinct value to many young pro- 
bation officers, because it represents the rejection of 
pragmatic philosophy as being a safe procedure except 
in the hands of a highly organized and thoroughly con- 
sistent group of stable personalities. No doubt the 
majority of persons have a morality “more or less in 
proportion to the Police Force and relative to the chance 
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of getting caught.” The irresponsible citizen or con- 
firmed criminal would probably to this statement. 
This means that morality y exists in terms of 
the personal reason for it or need for its development. 
In probation it is essential to found a morality balanced 
upon the need for prompting self-concern and for par- 
ticipating in social concern. While there may be a 
greement concerning the suggestion that religious beliefs 
are not absolutely essential for consistent moral be- 
havior, few will flout the statement that the religious 
group tries to live consistently with its belief. 

The book should be helpful to counsellors of high 
school students or to those concerned with Big Brother 
and Big Sister movements for junior delinquents, be- 
cause the materiai and case studies are formulated upon 
experiences in the field of clinical psychology at the 
adolescent rather than at the mature level of the group 
arrested for criminal activities. 

The subject matter is less a “practical guide to per- 
sonality improvement” .than a sound outline of the 
factors which enter into the organization of personality. 
It is a simple, clearly presented discussion of aspects 
of personality growth founded upon a social construc- 
tive philosophy. As such it fulfills the essential require- 
ments of a text book suitable for a student group pos- 
sessing only an elementary knowledge of psychology. 


New York City Ira S. WILE, M.D. 


Influence of Environment on Personality 


Personality and the Cultural Pattern. By 
James S. Plant, M.D. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1939 (Third Printing). Pp. 432. 
$2.50. 


Fourteen years of first-hand study and analysis of 
the problems and needs of thousands of children is the 
foundation on which Dr. Plant, director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic (Newark, N. J.), constructs his 
definition of the structure of personality. Supplement- 
ing his observations by extensive study in the field of 
psychiatry and sociology, the author believes that the 
usual psychiatric formulations for the problems of chil- 
dren are inadequate and that psychiatry has focused its 
attention too much on inner motivations, ignoring the 
dynamic importance of the interplay between the per- 
sonality and the environment. 

Dr. Plant, himself a psychiatrist, contends that courses 
in psychiatry have given too little emphasis to the study 
of social organization and the effect of environmental 
pressures on the personality. As a result psychiatrists 
tend to be individualistic in their approach. In their 
treatment efforts, the author points out, they have shown 
little interest in altering the environment in spite of 
much evidence that it is easier to modify the patient’s 
natural milieu than it is to alter the personality. The 
psychiatrist’s attempt to treat individuals apart from 
their natural surroundings—without relieving pressures 
of the cultural pattern—Dr. Plant regards “not only 
as an inefficient mode of dealing with the problem but 
a rather futile flight from the reality of the task” 
(p. 244). Merely altering individuals, he declares, is 
not a solution to the problem. The environment is arti- 
ficially modifiable, and this modification, Dr. Plant 
asserts, is a simpler process than that of attempting to 
modify the great number of individuals involved; and 
that there are circumstances in which the only safe or 
possible procedure is the alteration of the environment 


p. 40). 

In short, the hypothesis of Dr. Plant’s book is that 
environmental forces can change the personality and that 
the trend is toward a reorganization of all social insti- 
tutions in the light of their potential contribution of a 
full and satisfying life of the individual. 

In defining the structure of personality Dr. Plant 
attempts to discover the extent to which forces of environ- 
ment become an integral part of the personality. The 
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troublesome child, he cites for example, is trying , 
solve the problems of the pressure of various socia] 
institutions; the cure of the conduct disorder consists 
in altering these institutional pressures. Any changes 
in the cultural pattern are capable of lessening the 
likelihood of the appearance of conduct disorders. 

Eight chapters are given to a discussion of each of 
several sectors of the environment—the family, the school, 
recreation, law and order, social work, medicine, the 
church, and industry. The implications of the authors 
hypothesis are traced by studying each of these eight 
insiitutions on the basis of (1) “the search for meaning” 
(how the pattern affects the personality); (2) “current 
assets and liabilities” (an evaluation of those who deal 
with people and particularly those with specific responsi. 
bilities within the respective institutions); and (3) 
“the outlook for change” (an effort to understand what 
may be done to mold social institutions to lessen pressures 
and tensions on the personality). 

Dr. Plant does not lay claim to the last word. No 
doubt he continues his search for meanings and will 
alter or refine his concept of the personality if further 
research warrants change or refinement. He has raised 
many challenging questions; he has opened many fields 
for exploration. 

Personality and the Cultural Pattern is not to be read 
hurriedly; each sentence and each paragraph calls for 
careful analysis and study. The volume is a definite 
stimulation to psychiatric and sociological thought and 
contains many topics of interest to the general, reader 
and to those professionally concerned with the study, 
analysis, and treatment of personalities in a changing 
social order. Workers engaged in the correctional field 
will find the volume profitable reading. ape 


Keeping up with Identification Progress 
Identification Problems, Criminal and Civil. 
By Israel Castellanos, M.D. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
R. V. Basuino, 1939. Pp. 215. 


So many fine treatises have been written on identi- 
fication in all its broad meanings and applications that it 
comes as a distinct pleasure to chance upon one which has 
wisely limited its scope and stayed well within its bounds. 

By avoiding the history of the fingerprint technique, 
and their subsequent manner of filing, the author has 
given himself ample room to deal almost exclusively with 
the problems of actual bodily identification, with the re- 
sults immediately justifying the plan selected. 

Identification of the new born child has been very well 
treated, both as a review and as an instruction. Methods 
utilized in the various maternity hospitals of the world 
have been outlined and illustrated, with the desirable 
result that the reader is thus given the full opportunity 
to study and compare the numerous procedures and come 
to a personal conclusion as to the system most highly re- 
garded. It might be well to note, moreover, that in this 
respect Dr. Castellanos has made his own opinions par- 
ticularly definite, as in each chapter a valuable sun- 
mation and personal decision is freely proffered. 

The highlight of the book is the treatment given to 
the fingerprinting of deceased persons, in which the 
author again evaluates the various procedures through 
personal study and application. Well illustrated, the 
chapters devoted to this subject are entirely complete 
in their outline of the methods utilized, dependent upon 
the position and condition of the corpse. 

To workers in the correctional field the chief value 
of the book lies in the fact that it is a treatise which is 
completely “of the author.” Its ideas and conclusions 
are straightforward and immediately apparent, thus 
affording the reader something entirely new throughout, 
and presenting the worker with a highly desirable oppor- 
tunity of “keeping up” with identification progress. 

E, CASHIN 

Albany, N. Y. 
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THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


Capital Punishment 
Does Not Deter Crime 


Capital punishment is not the master deterrent of 
crime according to the War Time Bulletin, No. 5, 
recently released by The British National Council for 
the Abolition of the Death Penalty. The Council points 
out that “the statistics of murder in Scotland are of 
great interest and real importance to those who oppose 
capital punishment. Through the help of a friend in 
Parliament, the official figures for the 10 years, 1931- 
1940, have been obtained in the form of an answer to 

uestion.” 

K These statistics show 121 cases of suspected murder 
in the 10-year period studied. The number of persons 
proceeded against for murder was 102, of whom 32 
were women. A total of 7—6 men and one woman— 
were convicted and sentenced to death. Sentences as 
to each were later commuted to life imprisonment. Of 
the 102 cases, 36 were found to be insane. In 29 other 
cases the accused were found guilty of a crime less than 
murder. In 21 cases of suspected murder the suspect 
committed suicide at the time of the crime. 

There have been no executions in Scotland since 1928. 
In the preceding 10 years, there were 11 executions. The 
number brought to trial for murder in this period, the 
“hanging years,” was 135. In the nonhanging years, the 
number was 102. This significant difference, according 
to the Council, “does not support the claim that capital 
punishment is the master deterrent.” ? 

Recently both Houses of the New Zealand Parliament 
have passed a bill abolishing the death penalty and 


Women Supervisors 
for Women Parolees 


Under the Division for Rehabilitation of Women and 
Girls of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare, 
reorganized last year, women parolees are now com- 
pletely supervised by women. Superintendent of the 
Division, Helen C. Griffin, recounts the history of this 
development in a_ recent issue of the department’s 
publication, The Welfare Bulletin. Prior to 1923 Iili- 
nois women parolees were supervised by men. About that 
time, the Chicago Women’s Club brought this fact to 
the attention of the public. A committee of the club 
assisted the Illinois Civil Service in setting up standards 
and conducting examinations. From the list of eligibles 
thus determined the first two women parole officers 
were selected. 


New York Prisons Prepared 
for War Emergencies 


Each of the 14 institutions administered by the New 
York State Department of Correction, upon instructions 
from Commissioner of Corrections, John A. Lyons, 
has laid plans for meeting any war situation that may 
arise. Sing Sing Prison because of its proximity to the 
New York metropolitan district and to important mili- 
tary objectives is in greater danger than the other 
institutions. There, as in all the other institutions, 
particular attention is being given to keeping intact gas, 
water, electric, heating, fire-fighting and other essential 
service. In-service training courses on problems of 
correctional institutions during bombardment are be- 
ing conducted. 


Lewisburg to Manufacture 
Metal Fins for Aerial Bombs 


The Department of Justice announced April 6 that an 
Army Ordnance contract for the manufacture of metal 
fins for aerial bombs has been awarded to the Federal 
Penitentiary at Lewisburg. Inmates at Lewisburg for 
many years have produced a large quantity of sheet 
metal products for use by Government agencies. Recently, 
priorities have made it difficult to get steel for nondefense 
purposes, and the well-equipped shops at Lewisburg 
faced the prospect of becoming idle. The contract for 
bomb fins makes sufficient metal available and production | 
will get under way as soon as the necessary dies and 
jigs can be installed. 

Meanwhile, Director James V. Bennett of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons has reported to Attorney General 
Biddle that other institutions in the Federal penal system 
are rapidly being converted to war production. At the 
same time, the prisons are training many of their inmates 
for skilled jobs and assisting them to find employment 
in defense plants upon their release or parole. Mr. Bennett 
said that nearly all of the prison industries have stepped 
up production during the last year under the impetus of 
the defense program. Many institutions are working two 
and three shifts a day to turn out goods for the armed 
services. Typical of this expansion, he said, is the 190 
per cent increase in the manufacture of beds, the 179 per 
cent increase in the production of steel shelving and the 
178 per cent increase in the production of:heavy textiles 
reported for the 4-month period ending February 28 as 
compared with a similar period during 1940. 

Federal prisons constitute a small but important reser- 
voir of skilled workers for defense industries. Outstand- 
ing among the job training programs now operating in 
Federal institutions is that for aircraft mechanics at the 
Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio. Approximately 
3800 young men are enrolled constantly in the training 
course there, using equipment furnished by the Army Air 
Forces. Graduates of the course are rated Junior Aircraft 
Mechanics by the Civil Service Commission for placement 
in factories having defense contracts or in the Civilian 
Maintenance Unit of the Air Forces. 

The Bureau of Prisons is aiding released and paroled 
prisoners to find employment by appointing placement 
officers in several of the larger institutions. A number of 
manufacturing concerns have standing orders with Fed- 
eral prisons for the placement of reliable men with certain 
skills as rapidly as they become available. 


Farm Labor for 
Paroled Prisoners 


Maryland prison authorities have announced a plan 
providing for paroling prisoners to work on Maryland 
farms, thus alleviating the anticipated shortage of 
farm labor. Application for the parole of prisoners to 
be released for farm work will be made to Parole Com- 
missioner Herman M. Moser. It is estimated that some 
500 to 1,500 idle prisoners are properly qualified. The 
use of prisoners has been urged by the Maryland Farm 
Bureau and the State War Planning Commission. 

Criticism of the plan has been voiced on the grounds 
that it provides opportunity for favoritism in the dis- 
tribution of the labor to applying farmers; that it has 
possibilities of abuse by private employers not above 
using their parole status as a whip over the men. Doubt 
is expressed that the parolee, even if treated fairly, 
will have any sense of participating in the defense 
effort. The moral effect of the parolees’ patriotic im- 
pulse would thus be lost. 
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of Criminal Business 
in U. S. District Courts 

More persons were charged in the Middle District of 
Pennsylvania with violations of the Selective Service 
Act than in any other district, and the districts of the 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Circuits accounted for approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of all persons charged with violation 
of liquor laws, according to a 13-page monograph, 
released in March by the Administrative Office of the 
U. S. Courts, reporting on criminal business in the 
— courts for the period, July 1 to December 31, 

Ronald H. Beattie, chief statistician for the Admini- 
strative Office, points to an increase of 4.8 per cent in the 
number of criminal cases filed in the U. S. District 
Courts during the 6-month period covered by the report 
as compared with the same period a year ago. The 
number of cases terminated decreased by 4.5 per cent 
with the result that the pending case load in the district 
courts increased from 9,205 on July 1, 1941, to 10,608 on 
December 31, 1941. The report also shows that four-fifths 
of the proceedings against individual defendants are by 
indictment, while 16.8 per cent are commenced by in- 
formation. 

A total of 765 charges of violation of the Draft Act 
were commenced during the period, July 1, 1941, to 
December 31, 1941, as compared with 473 for the entire 
fiscal year 1941, and 265 violations of the Alien Regis- 
tration Act, compared with 56 for 1941. 

Ten pages of the quarterly report are devoted to 
statistical tables on criminal proceedings commenced 
and terminated, and individual defendants prosecuted in 
U. S. District Courts. 


Crime Laboratory 
on Wheels 


The Illinois Department of Public Safety is construct- 
ing for its Division of Highway Police a mobile lab- 
oratory completely equipped with the latest crime de- 
tection devices and armored to withstand attacks of the 
most desperate criminals. The body, 30 feet in length, 
and the windshield will be bulletproof. A bulletproof 
observation turret just back of the driver’s cab can be 
raised automatically 4 feet above the roof. 

This crime laboratory on wheels, the first ever to be 
built, will be fitted with all modern scientific needs for 
the detection of criminals. There will be microscopes 
and chemical laboratory apparatus for the identification 
of blood, human skin, mud, and many other elements 
which enter into the detection of crime. A high-speed 
camera, a motion picture camera, and a dark room in 
which to develop films and print pictures are part of the 
furnishings. A lie detector is included with recording 
device, so that every statement made by persons inter- 
viewed can be cut on records. Complete fingerprinting 
facilities will be carried. A boat with diving outfit is 
available for use in salvaging bodies from lakes and 
streams. The mobile laboratory also includes life pre- 
servers, a pulmotor, and fire-fighting equipment with 
asbestos suits for three members of the crew. 


Military Training 
for Ohio Prisoners 


A defense legion has been organized from selected 
inmates of Ohio State alge ona | according to a plan 
announced by Brig. Gen. Frank D. Henderson, warden 
of the Ohio institution. Legion recruits will be drawn 
from the ranks of young, physically fit men whose 
records are such that they may expect to be paroled 
before the end of the war. Warden Henderson will put 
a test group of inmates through a rigid military train- 
ing period in which they will instructed in some of 
the arts of modern warfare. 


Children in 
Wartime 


To Parents in Wartime is the title of a 20-page mono. 
graph, the first of a series on “Children in Wartime" 
published by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. The monograp) 
points out that the first line of defense is the home anj 
shows how parents should prepare for defense, first, by 
preparing themselves to face whatever may come, anj 
second, to help their children to continue living their 
every-day lives with as little change as possible. Such 
subjects as intelligent fear, frank appraisal of dangers, 
anxiety, temperamental differences of children, the effec 
of war pressures on the famil rsonal comfort needs 
of children, assuming responsibilities, and group actiyj. 
ties, are discussed in relation to wartime experiences, 
circumstances, and relationships. The monograph cop. 
cludes with the statement: “Your children can take it jf 
you can.” Copies are supplied by the Children’s Bureay, 
or may be purchased for 5 cents from the Superintenden; 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Case Workers Take to 
Horseback and Bicycles 


North Carolina social workers are determined not t 
allow shortage of automobile tires to interfere with their 
service to rural clients. Superintendent E. E. Connor 
of the Buncombe County Welfare Board has written 
State Welfare Commissioner Bost that their under-care 
families will be reached as promptly as “Old Dobbin’ 
can climb the mopntain trails. Mr. Connor says that 
he plans to have case workers make their visits on 
horseback, staying 2 or 3 days at a time in outlying com- 
munities. 

_Wayne County Superintendent J. A. Best reports 
his staff members have been provided with bicycles for 
visits in urban communities. 


Judge Rules on 15,000 Cases 
Without a Single Appeal 


Judge Walter H. Beckham of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court, Miami, Fla., has rendered 15,000 de- 
cisions without a single appeal ever taken from any of 
his rulings, according to Mr. Robert Ripley’s “Believe It 
or Not” column of February 11, 1942. 


Baltimore Legal Aid 
Bureau Marks 30th Year 


The Legal Aid Bureau, Inc., of Baltimore, has com- 
pleted 30 years of service. Its recent annual report dis- 
closes that more than 50,000 applications have been 
received since 1929. Applications in 1941, numbering 
4,780, showed an increase of 15 per cent over those of 
1940. Approximately one-third of the applications were 
made directly to the Bureau. The next largest number 
was referred by other clients or friends. Probation officers, 
courts, the police, and social agencies sent large numbers 
of clients to the Bureau. : 

During the year the Legal Aid Bureau added to its 
staff an attorney to specialize in social welfare cases; 
took an active part in obtaining the enactment of com- 
prehensive Retail Installment Sales legislation for Mary- 
land; was host to the National Association of 
Aid Organizations assembled in Annual Conference; and 
in cooperation with the Advisory Draft Boards, People’s 
Court, Bar Associations, Red Cross, and other agencies 
the Bureau functioned as the service man’s law office, 
giving special attention to his rights and those of his 
penmets under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
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War and Juvenile 
Delinquency 

Speaking before the Corrections Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies of the District of Columbia 
Council of Social Agencies, March 4, G. Howland Shaw, 
Assistant Secretary of State, urged a broad program of 

icipation by youngsters in war effort as a means 
of preventing juvenile delinquency due to war-time in- 
fuence. The meeting was in honor of Captain Rhoda 
Milliken of the Police Women’s Bureau, chosen to receive 
the Committee’s annual award for crime prevention 
work in 1941. “With many fathers drafted, and with 
many mothers working in war industries,” according to 
Mr. Shaw, “we can easily see how a lessening of home 
discipline is likely in the home. School will seem duller 
than ever to the children because of the vast discrep- 
ancies between certain teachings and the actual events 
that are unfolding. In boys’ clubs the young leaders are 
likely to be in the Army and older men—who probably 
are less inspirational to the boys—will have to take 
their places.” 

“Out of these conditions, will come the ‘frustration and 
restlessness’ that will breed delinquency and antisocial 
tendencies unless remedial steps are taken,” said Mr. 
Shaw. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
Increases 50 Per Cent 


Dr. James A. Nolan, director of the Washington 
Criminal Justice Association, in a recent address in 
Washington, D. C., asserted that juvenile delinquency 
has increased in the District of Columbia since the 
beginning of the war. He said it was probable that the 
parents of youth worked in defense agencies and subse- 
quently were lax in the aartoree and discipline of 


their children because of full-time employment. Longer 
working hours for parents, with attendant fatigue and 
irritability, he said, have a deleterious influence on 
youngsters and they seek outlets away from home. Dr. 
Nolan pointed out that the present delinquency situation 
for youth is similar to that of the last war and that 
commitments of this class to correctional institutions 
has increased 50 per cent. 


Carroll R. Minor Called to 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Carroll R. Minor, chief probation officer for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, and former chief probation 
officer for the Eastern District of Virginia, has been 
called to the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
as Assistant Supervisor of Classification, effective May 1, 
1942. Mr. Minor entered the Federal Probation Service 
in March, 1937. He is a graduate of the University of 
Richmond, receiving his Master of Arts degree in 1933. 
In 1935 he was granted a graduate certificate from the 


William and Mary School of Social Work, where he later . 


lectured for 2 years on courses in probation and parole. 
While with the probation office in Richmond, Mr. Minor 
was active with the Virginia Conference of Social Work, 
serving as secretary during 1938 to 1940, and as vice- 
President until his appointment as chief in the Phila- 
delphia office. 
. Randolph E. Wise succeeds Mr. Minor as chief probat- 
lon officer in the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Wise received a baccalaureate degree from the Boston 
College School of Social Work. Prior to entering the 
Federal Probation Service Mr. Wise was associated with 
the New York Catholic Charities as a case worker and 
later was case consultant and court representative with 
Philadelphia’s Inter-Agency Council for Youth. He is 
irer of the Philadelphia chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers. 
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907 Selective Service 
Violators Convicted 


Attorney General Francis Biddle announced on 
April 8, 1942, that there had been 907 convictions 
for violation of the Selective Service Act since October, 
1940, and that prison terms ranging up to 5 years had 
been imposed. At the same time the Attorney General 
announced that each United States Attorney has been 
notified that every effort is to be made to bring about 
immediate apprehension and prosecution of rsons 
who knowingly fail to comply with their obligations 
under the Act. “Before December 7, 1941,” the Attorney 
General declared, “there was a disposition toward 
leniency for violators of the Selective Service Act where 
there was evidence that the violation was caused by 
carelessness. Today such leniency is no longer justified. 


Escapee for 18 Years Wins 
Pardon After Surrender 


“Jack Cannon,” a Detroit factory worker for 18 years, 
confessed to the Governor of Mississippi in February 
that he was, in reality, Milton Savell, who had escaped 
from the State prison in 1924. He was serving a life 
sentence. Following his escape he became a respected 
worker, married, and had three daughters. During the 
18 years, however, he was troubled and felt insecure. 
Unable to stand the strain any longer he returned to a 
Mississippi prison to resume payment for what he 
described as an accidental crime. On March 24 Governor 
oe ee satisfied that the man had redeemed 

m 


, granted Savell a full pardon. 
Federal Prisoners 
Buy Defense Bonds 


The Department of Justice announces that Federal 
prisoners, up to March, 1942, had invested a total of 
$70,950 in Defense Bonds. James V. Bennett, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, reports that Federal 
prisoners show a great interest in the national defense 
program, contributing not only through purchase of 
bonds but also by a marked increase in production in 
prison shops and factories. Goods used by the armed 
forces are produced in many of the prison industries. 
The bonds are purchased out of the savings which pris- 
oners have accumulated from their small shop earnings, 
varying from $8 to $20 per month. 


Child Care in 
Defense Areas 


The problem of the day-care of children of mothers 
employed in defense industries, is recognized and treated 
in a recent issue of The Child, monthly bulletin of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. Accepting the importance of 
concern for children as a part of national defense, 
a community program is outlined and described. Some or- 
ganization representing community-wide interests should 
accept leadership, assuming responsibility for a con- 
ference of the various interests to consider the need 
for a community program. The study of the community 
will determine the need for day care, the existing 
resources for such care, and the planning of a sound 
community program of day care for children. Types 
of services which should be considered include: (1) 
Counseling or advisory service to mothers concerning 
problems related to day care; (2) Day-care centers; (3) 
Out-of-school programs for children of school age; 
(4) Foster-family day care, and (5) Supervised home- 
maker service. 
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Santa Claus 
On Probation 


Imagine having Santa Claus on probation. It actually 
happened to a probation officer and Saint Nick came 
dangerously close to violating the terms of his pro- 
bation. One evening just before Christmas, children 
were storming a department store in a last minute rush. 
As closing time approached, Santa remembered he had 
to report to his probation officer. The children could 
not be disappointed; he could not leave until each young- 
ster had an opportunity to express his wishes, but the 
probation officer was waiting for him. What was he to 
do? Santa waited until each child had his turn and 
hurried from the store with no time to change his 
clothes before making his report. He reached the pro- 
bation office just as it was closing for the day. 


Correction—January, 1942. 
Blackouts at 


Lewisburg 

The first practice blackout at the U. S. Penitentiary 
in Lewisburg, early in January, was pronounced a com- 
plete success by Associate Warden Myrl E. Alexander. 
The institution was completely blacked out within 4 
minutes after the alarm. Inmates have been trained 
to take over all the duties of air raid protection. The 
training program calls for bringing into the institution 
experts in air raid protection to teach the art of dealing 
with incendiary bombs, demolition, and first aid work. 
Should an air attack along the Atlantic Coast occur, 
word would be flashed to the institution within 15 sec- 
onds. Since it requires 36 minutes for an enemy bomber 
of the type flown from aircraft carriers to arrive, the 
vicinity of the prison could be completely blacked out 
long before the arrival of the enemy aircraft. 


Psychology Versus Guns 
in Law Enforcement 


“No, I just used psychology,” was the answer given 
by one of Detroit’s 54 smart young law-enforcement 
officers when the judge asked her if she had used a gun 
in arresting a big burly prisoner she had brought before 
him. The trim young woman had been keeping watch 
on a house in a tough section in the industrial district. 
When the big fellow came out of the house, she went up 
to him and said, “Come with me.” He hesitated; then 
followed, and, as directed, got into her car—a police car. 
He turned out to be a noted panderer for whom Federal 
officers had been hunting a long time. 

These ladies get their jobs by competitive examinations 
in psychology, sociology, and penology. At a two months’ 
training school for rookies they are taught marksman- 
ship, jiujitsu, fundamentals of the laws of evidence, 
police procedure, and identification. Half of them hold 
college degrees; 47 have some college education; 6 are 
registered nurses; 2 are members of the bar. Fifty per 
cent are under 30 years of age. Unarmed, they go into 
the toughest parts of the city to protect boys under 10 
and girls under 21 from exploiters, sex criminals, per- 
verts, and white slavers. Last year they made 11,900 
investigations. 

War and 
Suicide 

Statisticians are interested these days in watching 
the effect the War will have on suicide rates. In World 
War I, statisticians of leading insurance companies 
found a progressive decrease of from 13.3 per cent in 
1911 to 7.6 per cent in 1918. Reasons for the decrease 
are many opportunities for war service, deflection of 


morbid introspective tendencies, and sudden diffusion 
of prosperity among wage earners. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


April-June 


Interpreting Prisons to the 
Public Through the Press 


graphic prison life ew York’s medi 

Sccurity Wallkill Prison, published in the April 6 lay 
of the newspaper magazine Parade. Fifteen photograph, 
demonstrate how Warden Walter M. Wallack and }is 
staff help inmates find a new way of life. The Wallkil 
Prison, established in 1932 as a rehabilitation cent, 
for offenders whose regular prison terms were drawing 
to a close or who soon were to be paroled, has a pop. 
lation of 400 to 500 inmates, none of whom is more thay 
35 years of age. Although Wallkill Prison is neith 
walled nor barred, and the guards carry neither guns no; 
clubs, only nine-tenths of 1 per cent of the men sent 
to the institution in the last decade, according 
Warden Wallack, have tried to escape. Of the 252 sent 


there in 1941, only 7 had to be transferred to mor PS 
severe institutions. 

Warden Wallack believes in the theory that a healthy I joa 
social outlook depends on a happy state of mind, At. Bat 
cordingly, the institutional program provides adequate y. 
recreational facilities from 4:30 in the afternoon, wha Let 
work stops, until 9:45 in the evening. At Wallkill, in. od 
mates are called by their names, and live in neat lock. Yo, 
less rooms which they decorate as they please. Ost 

“Prison without Walls” is an example of how cor HB cy 
rectional work can be interpreted to the Public through r 
the Press. i 

De 
FBI Conducts War De 
Traffic Schools . 

The Department of Justice, through the Federal - 
Bureau of Investigation, is conducting traffic schools Ci 
in 120 cities throughout the United States. Director 
J. Edgar Hoover’s program has the approval of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. The schools are for the benefit p 
of local and state officials and last 6 days each. 
Mr. Hoover pointed out at a conference of nationally Is 
prominent traffic experts, immediately preceding the 
simultaneous opening of the traffic schools in 15 cities, 
br traffic control is more important today than ever vi 

ore. 

The course of instruction is being prepared by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, aided by traffic special- b 
ists. The purpose of the schools is to “provide uniform he 
instructions in problems arising out of the war emergency p 


and confronting, or about to confront, local, county, 
and state law-enforcement agencies.” 


“Blackout” Bulb Takes 
Photos in the Dark 


Modern science has come to the aid of police investi 
gation in the form of the infra-red flash bulb which, 
when fired, emits only the invisible infra-red rays t 
which the infra-red film in the camera is highly sensi- 
tive. These bulbs are designed for use during mili- 
tary blackouts, and are now being used extensively by 
Army and Navy photographers. But it is only 4 
question of time when police investigation bureaus 
throughout the country will recognize its infinite value 
in sleuthing. Dope smugglers, operating in a movie 
theater can be photographed in total darkness with the 
“invisible flash” of the blackout super-flash bulb. They 
do not know they are being photographed. 

Because of the fact that most law-breakers favor the 
darkness at night for their nefarious activities, it has 
been practically impossible to get pictorial evidence 
against them without revealing the fact while doing 5. 
With the new “blackout superflash” the detective cal 
bring back more than a written report; he can bring 
back photographic proof of crime in the act, regardless 
of how dark the setting may have been! 
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Crime News and 
Feature Service 


" Crime News and Feature Service is the title of a printed 
Bulletin released monthly by New York City’s Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, one of the oldest crime 
prevention organizations in the United States. Prepared 
in the format, size, and news style of a newspaper, the 
bulletin is distributed free of charge to more than 1,000 
newspapers throughout the country, as well as to maga- 
gine writers, columnists, radio commentators, and others. 
The purpose of the bulletin is to disseminate information 
on current crime problems and methods for checking 
them. The society recently announced its transformation 
into a national organization, and is shaping its present 
program to meet the threat of increased crime under 
war conditions. 

Leaders from all parts of the coutry in the social wel- 
fare and crime prevention fields make up the national 
advisory council. Among those serving on the editorial 
poard of Crime News and Feature Service are Sanford 
Bates, New York State commissioner of parole; James 
y. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; 
leonard V. Harrison, director of the committee on youth 
and justice of the Community Service Society of New 
York; Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of the 
Osborne Association; Judge Justine Wise Polier of the 
Children’s Court of New York City; Thorsten Sellin, 
professor of sociology at the University of Pennsylvania; 
Clifford R. Shaw, superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Delinquency Prevention Division of the Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare; and Frederick M. 
Thrasher, professor of sociology at New York University. 

Paul Blanshard is the Society’s director, and Hal 
Hazelrigg its editorial associate. The headquarters of 
the Society are located at 18 East 48th Street, New York 
City. 
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Prison’s Meat Problem 
is Solved by Rabbits 


The Idaho Prison has solved its meat problem, pro- 
vided the solution doesn’t get out of hand. Warden C. 
Van Clark said he had embarked on a rabbit-growing 


ne project that has assumed major proportions. “We 
l- bought 44 of them and in three weeks we had 200,” 
m he explained. Warden Clark estimated that one doe will 
4 produce offspring enough to supply 125 pounds of meat 
a year. 


—Associated Press 


Reno Host to Western States 
Probation-Parole Conference 


The seventh annual meeting of the Western Proba- 
tion and Parole Conference, affiliated with the National 
Probation Association, will be held in Reno, Nev., on 
June 26 and 27, 1942. The Conference embraces 11 
western states. 

Judge Herbert M. Schiller of Salt Lake City, president 
of the Conference, has named Governor Edward P. Car- 
ville as honorary State chairman. Conference vice-presi- 
dent, Justice E. J. L. Taber of the State Supreme Court; 
Charles S. Nichols, Washoe County probation officer; 
and J. W. Wainright, U. S. probation officer for the Dis- 
trict of Nevada are in charge of local arrangements. _ 

Focusing its attention on problems of the probation 
and parole officer in the national emergency, the Con- 
erence will be featured entirely by discussion sessions. 
Federal Judge Frank H. Norcross of the District of 
Nevada, will participate in the program. 

Information about the Conference may be secured 
from Ralph G. Wales, Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 
ference, at 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


BY LICHTY 


Courtesy United Features Syndicate 
“You'll find a good nourishin’ complexion cream is 
practically a ‘MUST?’ in a place like this.” 


Students Take Teacher 
Training at Reformatory 


Through an arrangement recently worked out between 
the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia and Central State 
Teacher’s College at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., ‘senior male 
students of the college may elect to do their final 6 weeks 
of ——< teaching in the school of the reformatory. 

oel R. Moore, former warden of the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan and former supervisor of the United 
States Probation System, is the warden at the Michigan 
Reformatory. 


Parole for 
Enemy Aliens 


Aitorney General Francis Biddle has announced that 
up to February 25, either parole or internment had been 
ordered for enemy aliens whose cases had been heard 
by Alien Enemy Hearing Boards. The Army is respon- 
sible for the custody of those who are ordered interned. 
Until their cases are acted upon, those arrested remain 
in the custody of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Those not considered dangerous enough to be 
interned are paroled. Each must have a sponsor, a 
responsible citizen of the United States who knows the 
alien personal:y, and must report as required to the 
nearest parole officer of the Naturalization Service. 
Infraction of the parole regulations, or regulations 
affecting enemy aliens, may result in his immediate 
internment until the war is over. 


Aids in Preparation of 
Prisons for Air Raids 


The American Prison Association, according to 
Secretary E. R. Cass, is compiling a detailed statement 
of information designed to assist prison administrators 
in preparing prisons for air raids. The material is being 
collected from the U. S. Army, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and official British sources. 


People seldom improve when they have no model but 
themselves to copy after. 


—Goldsmith 
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First Lt. JOHN SAMMONS BELL, probation officer in the 
Middle District of Georgia, was ordered to active duty, 
as a member of the Infantry Reserves, on February 7, 
1941. Since that date Lt. Bell has attended and has been 
graduated from the Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Ga. At present he is assigned as aide-de-camp to Maj. 
Gen. John H. Hester at Camp Shelby, Miss. 


First Lt. RoBert T. CATRON, probation officer in the 
Northern District of Georgia, on November 10, 1940, was 
called to active duty as a member of the Army Reserves. 
Lt. Catron has been stationed at the Infantry Replacement 
Center, Camp Roberts, Cal., since February 19, 1941, 
where, as executive-administrative company officer, he is 
engaged in training trainees. 


MARSHALL H. CoLBy, Yeoman Second Class, probation 
clerk in the Northern District of New York, enlisted in 
the United States Navy on December 17, 1941. He is on 
duty at the U. S. Navy Recruiting Station, Utica, N. Y. 


Lt. (j.g.) THomMAs F. COSTELLO, probation officer in the 
Southern District of New York, was called to duty with 
the United States Navy as a civilian agent on January 3, 
1942. He was commissioned a Lieutenant (j.g.) on March 
1, 1942, and is stationed in New York City. 


MAJ. JAMES PARKER EASLEY, probation officer in the 
Southern District of West Virginia, received orders to 
report for active duty with the U. S. Army on December 
29, 1941. Maj. Easley has been assigned to Fort Hayes, 
Ohio, where he is serving as liaison officer between the 
U. S. Army and the Governor of West Virginia on matters 
of organization, instruction, and training relative to 
Civilian Defense. 


SEcOND LT. CLAUDE L. GOZA, probation officer in the 
Northern District of Georgia, was summoned to active 
duty from the Army Reserves on April 18, 1941. Lt. Goza’s 
assignment is that of assistant intelligence officer at the 
Air Force Combat Crew Training School, Hendricks 
Field, Sebring, Fla. 


JAMES M. HET, Private First Class, probation clerk 
in the Southern District of Georgia, was inducted into the 
United States Army on August 9, 1941. He is assigned 
to the 8th Motorized Division, Infantry Headquarters, 
Fort Jackson, S. C 


CorPL. HARRY M. HOMER, probation officer in the North- 
ern District of West Virginia, was recalled to active duty 
from the Enlisted Reserves, on January 23, 1942, and 
stationed with the Regimental Intelligence Branch of the 
Infantry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. On March 15, 
1942, he was raised to Corporal. Also, he has been 
accepted for the next Officers’ Training School for Infan- 
try to be held at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Lt. (j.g.) BUELL A. NESBETT, probation officer in the 
Northern District of California, as a member of the Naval 
Reserves received orders for active duty on November 7, 
1940. Lt. Nesbett is assigned to the line-communications 
branch of the service in the 12th Naval District Head- 
quarters, San Francisco, Cal. 


SEcoND Lt. RALPH A. NORTON, probation officer in the 
Southern District of New York, on October 1, 1941, was 
summoned to active duty from the Quartermaster Re- 
serves. Lt. Norton has been stationed at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., where he is assistant sales officer. 


CapEt Lt. Davip W. SMALLWOOD, probation officer in 
the Northern District of Mississippi, was inducted into 
the U. S. Army on July 8, 1941, and enlisted in the Air 
Corps on November 6, 1942. He attained his present rank 
on January 17, 1942, at the advance flying school in 
Lubbock, Texas, where he is now enrolled. 


Federal Probation Officers in the Armed Forces 
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PRIVATE GEORGE E. StTroM, Probation clerk in thy 
District of Minnesota, was inducted into the U. S. 
on March 9, 1942. He is stationed at Camp Callan, Cal, 
with the Coast Artillery. 


MAJ. EUGENE F. SWEET, chief probation officer in the 
Southern District of New York, received orders to 
for active duty with the U. S. Army on September 2, 194), 
Maj. Sweet is assigned as troop-movement and statistic] 
officer with the field artillery, on the staff of the port 
commander, Port of Embarkation, Charleston, S. C. 
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First Lt. JoHN R. TURMAN, probation officer in the 
Northern District of Georgia, was called to active duty 
as a member of the Army Reserves on November 16, 194i. 
Lt. Turman has been stationed at Atlanta, Ga., where he 
is serving as intelligence officer in the Fourth Corps Area, 


Cart. JOHN N. WHITE, probation officer in the 
Southern District of California, received orders to report 
for active duty with the U. S. Army on September 2, 
1941. Capt. White’s assignment is that of district postal 
censor in the Military Intelligence Division, Sixth Corps 
Area, Chicago, IIl. 


Lt. FREDERIC H. WILLIAMS, probation officer in the 
District of Maryland, was ordered to active duty on 
October 15, 1940, as Lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval 
Reserves. On February 10, 1942, he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant. Lt. Williams is stationed at the Naval 
Operating Base, Norfolk, Va. 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


From the Washington Post—Courtesy the Chicago Times Syndicate 

“Our only course of action is te notify headquarters— 
they’ll contact the Chief of Staff who will call the Secre- 
tary of War who went to school with Judge Snodgrass 
and maybe we can get this speeding ticket fixed!” 
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